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largest annual budget in years StuCo class 
elections 


see record 
lurnoul 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


SAC approves 


By CHRISTINE HIGGINS 


ae The SAC is counting on an increase in 
| he Johns Hopkins \ews-! etter 


available funding next year both from 
money that wasn’t distributed to groups 
this year, which they hope will “roll over,’ 
as well as from audits intended to repossess 
funds gone unused by student groups. 
Dean of Student Life Susan Boswell 
suggested that both were possible: “There 
has not been an occasion when I have 
considered taking funding back from 
the SAC. Therefore, there should be no 
reason why they shouldn’t count on this 
year’s rollover as well. If there is a signifi- 


imposed a policy of reserving $100,000 
for funding these groups throughout the 
course of the year. But according to the 
2006-2007 annual budget announcement 
made Monday night, only $58,000 will be 
allocated for these requests, as well as for 


cant amount of money returned in audits, 
that may raise questions about whether or 
not funding is being allocated properly, 
but that wouldn’t mean immediate action | 
should be taken against the SAC.” 

James Almond, the budget student 
services coordinator, suggested that roll- 
over funding could potentially amount 
to $42,000. But he added that, in recent 
years, the SAC has held to the self-im- 
posed policy of reserving $100,000 for 
immediate-need funding independent | 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 


KSAS creates 


new museum 
studies minor 


By AMANDA DIOS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Student Activities Committee (SAC) 
approved an annual budget Monday for the 
2006-2007 academic year that increases the 
amount of funding allocated to groups on a 
yearly basis while significantly reducing the 
amount reserved for groups that will come 
to the committee for funding next year. 

The SAC funds a number of student 
groups on campus on an immediate-need 
basis. Conventionally, the committee has 


the unforeseen requests of groups who 
have been granted an annual budget but 
could potentially return for additional 
funding. 
€ 
Student Council Executive Treasurer 
and SAC Chair Alice Li was unavailable 
for comment. 





A record number of students 

voted in last week’s Student Coun- 

| cil class elections despite technical 

errors that twice pushed back the 
voting timetable. 

The online election system was 
| originally scheduled to open on 
April 17 at 12:01 am — the week 
| of class registration — but due to 
what Student Council officials re- 
ferred to as “an unforeseen glitch,” 
it took 12 additional hours before 
votes were counted. 

The voting deadline was pushed 
back half a day to adjust. 

“In the end, I think the election 
was handled very well,” Jeremy 
Batoff, chair of the Committee 
on Student Elections (CSE), said. 
| “There was an unforeseen glitch 
—no one’s fault, really. Relatively 
quickly, within 12 hours, it was all 
taken care of and everything was 
fixed.” 

The winners were announced at 
Tuesday's meeting, include Natta- 
pol Pow-anpongkul as senior class 
president, NatashaSingh—whoran 
unopposed — as junior class presi- 
dent and Sonny Chandrasekhan as 
sophomore class president. 

Pow-anpongkul, who has never 
served on Student Council before, 
didn’t think being a newcomer 
would be much of a problem. 

“Hopefully it won’t hinder me 
that much when I serve as senior 
class president,” he said. 

“Despite the small confusions 
that went on with the registrar and 
the elections, I think the elections 
went pretty well,” he said. 

Freshman Marissa Neto, who 
will serve next year as the sopho- 
more Senator for Finance, was 
concerned that some candidate 
statements didn’t appear online 
due to confusion over where they 
were supposed to be sent. 


The University’s curriculum com- 
mittee is currently reviewing a pro- | 
posal for a new minor, the Museums 
and Society Program, in the School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The new program would involve a 
| set of classes dedicated to the study 
| of museums as defined by their rel- 
| evance and influence in society, as | 
| well as serve as an adjunct to already- | 

existing programs in the Art and His- | 
| tory of Art Departments. 
| Elizabeth Rodini — who would, 
| under the plan, become the program’s 
associate director — said, “We hope | 
to bring in as many departments as | 
we can, but so far the departments 
that have faculty that are actively in- 
terested and participating include the | 
History department, the Anthropol- 
ogy department, Near Eastern stud- 
ies, History of Art, History of Science 
| and Technology, Romance Languages 
| and the curators of the historic hous- 
4-4 | es including Homewood House and 
MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER | Evergreen.” 
Fair-goers enjoy the rides at this year’s Spring Fair, which organizers and participants alike claimed a success despite rain and a risky new arrangement for the festival. “I came here almost two years ago 
to work as a liaison between the Balti- 
| more Museum of Art, the Walters Art | 


Crowds turn out for Spring Fair despite weather ‘<2. msc 


ing to a number of faculty members 
| different departments, the interest in 











and I was struck by how wide, across 


By RAVI GUPTA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite rain throughout 
much of the 35th annual Spring 
Fair, student organizers and 
vendors alike are calling the 
event one of the most successful 
in recent years. 

The decision to withdraw a 
permit request for the closure of 
N. Charles Street for this year’s 
event as a result of community 


opposition forced organizers 
to confine a modest number of 
rides — which are normally the 
highlight of the annual event 
— to asmall faculty parking lot 
on campus behind the Merrick 
Barn. 

Spring Fair co-chairs em- 
phasized, however, the success 
of this year’s event in drawing 
larger crowds with a non-tradi- 
tional arrangement of vendors 
and activities on the quads that 


organizers found to be more ef- 
ficient than in past years. 

“This year was experimental 
in that we were forced to move 
everything to places where they 
had not been set up in past years. 
This year’s arrangement, how- 
ever, turned out to be very ef 
fective and I think fyture events 
will likely use the same setups. 
We faced challenges in satisfy- 
ing both administrators and se- 
curity, but ultimately I think we 


did a good job with creating a | 
more unified and robust Spring | 
Fair,” co-chair senior Katherine | 


Young said. 

The event brought together 
vendors selling hand-crafted 
items from across the coun- 
try, carnival rides and _ inflat- 
able games, various non-profit 


groups like United Way, a food | 
court on the freshman quad fea- | 


turing a wide variety of cuisine 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 





museums was,” she explained. 
Rodini said she had to bring dif- 
ferent departments together in order 
to form the minor: “I was significant 
in bringing people together, but it re- 
ally emerged from a bunch of differ- 
ent people with interests that were al- 
lied, and we thought that we should 
take advantage of this. Also, students 
seemed really interested. Whenever 
there was a course that had some- 
thing to do with museums it had sig- 

CONTINUED ON Pace A2 





“T think that the initial issue 
with certain people not being 
able to vote was handled correctly 
as far as saying that those votes 
didn’t count and asking everyone 
to re-vote,” she said, “but people 
have real concerns and its kind 
of hard for people to vote fairly if 
they’re not even seeing candidate 
statements, because that’s what it 
should be based on — otherwise 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Program to boost humanities underway 


Humanities Initiative may be 
undercut by small class sizes 
and teaching vacancies 


By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Students majoring in the humani- 
ties can expect to see improvements 
to their departments as the adminis- 
tration presses forward with the Hu- 
manities Initiative, a project that aims 
to bolster undergraduate programs in 
the humanities. 

Because the initiative looks to bring 
significantly more undergraduates into 
departments such as English, History 
and Classics, the University faces the 
challenge of adding new and replac- 
ing old professors, as well as possibly 
increasing class sizes to accommodate 
the influx of new students. 

“Many of those classes are small,” 
explained Adam Falk, dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences. “There’s 
no question that you can’t control [the 
number of students in the major] pre- 
cisely and we will have to add faculty. 
We will not succeed in this if we add 
students to the majors that already 
have too many students in them.” 

There have recently been vacan- 
cies created in several departments 
by professors taking leave or retiring, 
which has resulted in the reshuffling 
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The archaeological exhbit, a key asset of the humanities at Hopkins, is featured in Gilman Hall. - 


and canceling of classes. 

Director of the East Asian Studies 
program Professor William Rowe said, 
“The decline in the number of faculty 
is a long-term issue. We are now down 
to six professors [from eight]. The prob- 
lem is not so much numbers but that a 
certain area is not covered. Of the six 
that remain five are China specialists, 
one Japan and none Korean.” 

The English department is losing 
four professors in the fall, and while 
the search for replacements has be- 


gun, it will most likely take a year be- 
fore those positions are filled. 

Department Director Amanda An- 
derson explained, “Right now we are 
not at full strength; we are in a growth 
phase. We probably have less courses 
now than we had four or five years 
ago, but not that many less.” 

“Senior replacements always take a 
little time. The earliest we could start 
to look is during the academic year. 
Replacements come in the following 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


(rowds 


praise new 
look for 
annual fair 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
and desserts and a host of stu- 
dent groups. 

‘I received a lot of feedback 
from people who felt that this 
year’s event was a lot fuller and 
had a better flow of things,” 
Young said 

“We had a few hitches Friday 
morning that were out of our 
control, but despite that, every- 
thing ran very smoothly and it’s 
been a large success. Vendor re- 
sponse and general productivity 
was up in spite of the inclement 
weather,” senior co-chair Jeff 
Russell said. 

[his year’s Spring Fair rides 
received mixed reactions from 
students. “The rides were con- 
fined to a really tight space, 
which I think hindered the like- 
lihood of a large variety. Some 
of the attractions were definite- 
ly really enjoyable for me and 
my friends, but there weren’t 
as many significant rides as we 
were hoping,” freshman Shek- 
eab Jauhari said. : 

Other highlights included 
a sold-out concert by the Long 
Island-based punk-pop’ band 
Brand New, an Arabian Nights 
theme party, student band per- 
formances on the Gilman Stage, 
Baltimore bands on the Beach 
Stage and the traditional Beer 
Garden. 

This year’s event garnered 
enthusiastic responses from stu- 
dents and community residents 
alike. “I would say that despite 
all of the obstacles that Spring 
Fair has faced, with construc- 
tion on the Garland Quad, bad 
weather and an administration 
that is willing to make conces- 
sions to all of Charles Village’s 
demands, I have been very im- 

pressed by the variety of Spring 
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Brand New drummer Brian Lane rocks out at this year's main Spring Fair concert. 


Fair,” junior Neil Shenai said. 

“The students have done an 
excellent job of organizing this 
event. Turnout has been really 
great and this year’s been busier 
than past years that we've seen, 
especially considering the rain,” 
said Sharon Geisler of London 
Court Smoothies, which had a 
booth on the freshman quad. 
“We have been coming here for 
the past five years and this year 
is another success.” 

The Charles Village Civic As- 
sociation also had a booth at 
Spring Fair with representatives 
encouraging student involve- 
ment on their board and promot- 
ing the tenth annual Charles Vil- 
lage Festival, to be held in June. 

“We are here to promote the 
CVCA in general but also to in- 
vite students to join the CVCA 
so that they can have input on 
the issues we deal with — issues 
that affect the entire Charles Vil- 
lage like zoning, sanitation and 
security,” CVCA board member 
Sharon Guida said. 

Friday night featured the Ara- 
bian Nights themed dance party 
which featured belly dancers, 
hookah in the Gilman tunnel, DJs 
and a raffle. 

“The rain caused us to move 
the hookahs to the tunnel — 
which turned out to be a great 
idea, one that I think will be fol- 
lowed in future years,” Young 
said. 


Senior Ondrej Juhasz, the 
night-time concert committee co- 
chair, reported that Spring Fair 
sold a total of 1,700 tickets for the 
Brand New concert on Saturday 
night — approximately 600 to 
Hopkins students and 1,100 to 
guests from outside the Univer- 
sity. 

“We tried to get as many Hop- 
kins-affiliated people as possible 
— so we cut off ticket sales to the 
general public after a while and 
didn’t sell out until the week be- 
fore [the concert],” he said. 

Spring Fair announced as 
early as April 4 that tickets were 
no longer available to the general 
public and reported tickets were 
sold out on April 18. 

The concert, held at the Ralph 
O’Conner Recreation Center, re- 
ceived an enthusiastic student 
response. “I thought Brand New 
was awesome! I only knew a few 
songs before I went but they put 
on a great show. The audience 
was really into it,” freshman Lau- 
ra Gordon said. 

Sunday turned in favor of the 
Fair and brightened the campus 
with sunlight for several hours. 

“On Sunday, with the five to 
six hours of sunlight that we got, 
the Kids Section really came into 
full swing. I know the kids really 
enjoyed the games. The non-profit 
groups came out along with the 
other vendors, so it turned out to 
be a productive day,” Young said. 
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J SAC allocations raise old concerns 


Student groups express uncertainty over how the committee will distribute funds next year 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
of any rollover or audit funding it 
might receive. 

Almond also pointed out that 
it is unusual for groups whose 
budgets are annually allocated 
to seek much financing the fol- 
lowing year. “There was no dif- 
ference in the process of annual 
allocations [this year] except for a 
significant increase in groups who 
needed annual funding,” he said. 
“The SAC decided that accommo- 
dating their needs now was in the 
students’ best interest. It is rare 
to see annually budgeted groups 
requesting auxiliary funding dur- 
ing the academic year.” 

Barnstormers Business Man- 
ager Joseph Micali agreed that 
this year’s SAC funding, as op- 
posed to past years, was ade- 


| quate. “As a result of how much 


we received this year, we proba- 

bly won't be going to the SAC for 

more funding next year.” 
College Democrats Treasurer 


“I have a distinct feeling that we 
will be petitioning for more fund- 
ing next year, especially since we 
have a hotly contested race in the 


fall and we hope to be active in | 


it. We have not, however, decided 
to pursue any further funding re- 
quests as of yet.” 

Sirens Treasurer Casey Kim- 
bell agreed with Sims, explain- 
ing that she has always been 


concerned about the group not | 
| receiving enough funding. “We'll 


| take more,” she said. “So we’re 


definitely need more funding for 
travel. The SAC only allows you 
to apply for one road trip per se- 
mester, which is really limiting 
for a capella groups who usually 
going to either reapply with SAC | 
or find funding elsewhere.” 

A number of student groups 


| have repeatedly expressed con- 
| cern that the reason the SAC is of- 


ten forced to under-supply or deny 
funding requests is because they 
are not receiving enough money 
from the Office of Student Life. 
Boswell said in response that 
her office has responded adequate- 
ly to the needs of student groups 
on campus. “The amount of mon- 


‘rue 


ey given to SAC is incrementally 
increased and need has been con- 
tinually meet. The situation is con- 
sistently being monitored.” 
Almond is confident in the 
success of the SAC’s current al- 
“Unlike last 
year, the application process for 
annual budgets was carefully 
monitored by the SAC. The only 
times when student groups re- 
ceive less funding than they re- 
quire is when they fail to provide 
the correct number of quotas, or 
other forms,” he said. “This time 


location system. 


around, on the day the final bud- 
gets were due, someone checked 
to verify all of the proper paper- 
work was filed, which ensured an 
accurate report of student need.” 

Boswell is unsure about how 
these changes will affect student 
life. “We'll have to wait and see 
how it plays out. Perhaps there is 
some wisdom in ensuring that a 
whole program is defined for the 
upcoming year and will require 
student groups to operate in a 
more organized manner,’ she 
said. 





News Brief 


The trial of the Baltimore 


| man accused of murdering Hop- 


kins senior Linda Trinh suffered 


| its third delay this week, after 
Cassius Sims disagreed, saying, | 


scheduling conflicts forced a 
postponement until Sept. 6, ac- 


| cording to Baltimore City state’s 
| attorney spokesman Joseph Svi- 


atko. 

Donta M. Allen, 28, has pled 
not guilty to charges of first-de- 
gree murder and first-degree bur- 
glary in the homicide of Trinh, 
who was found dead from as- 
phyxiation in her Charles apart- 
ment in January 2005. 

The Baltimore state’s attorney’s 


| office requested a postponement 


this Tuesday — the day the trial 


| was last set to begin — because 


prosecutor Twila Driggins is still 
involved in another murder trial. 
Allen’s defense attorney Warren 
A. Brown issued no objections to 
the new date. 


Donta Allen trial postponed until Sept. 


According to Sviatko, the four- 
month delay is not unusual and 
did not reflect the state’s need for 
more preparation time. “As far | 
know, [Prosecutor Driggins] had 
been ready to go,” he said. 

Brown also commented that 
the postponement was unavoid- 
able, both because of scheduling 
conflicts and the need for a judge 
with a clear docket who could fo- 
cus solely on Allen’s trial. 

“We want to have a judge who 
only has this trial to deal with,” 
he said. 

Investigators in the case found 
traces of Allen’‘s DNA on Trinh’s 
body, although they have yet to 
release the details of the physical 
evidence. Allen worked in several 
local restaurants and frequented 
Trinh’s social circles, once dating 
one of Trinh’s Alpha Phi sorority 
sisters. 

Yiao-bo Yuan 


ERRATA 





There were no errata reported for the week of April 20. 
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Elected officers 
push for change 


CONTINUED FROM Pace AI 
they don’t know much about the 
candidates.” 

Chethan Mallela, who will be 
senator for COLA for the class of 
2009, isn’t even sure if she’ll get to 
keep the position 

“lm happy, obv iously, but 
again with the 
process — I’m not really sure if 


whole election 


it’s getting contested,” she said. 
“We're just going to have to wait 
and See,’ 

William Pennet ran 


unopposed for the position of se- 


— who 


nior class senator for finance — is 
also new to StuCo and plans to, 
among other things, ensure that 
the senior class gets a graduation 
speaker of their choosing next 
year. 

“This’ll be my first year on the 
Student Council, but I’ve defi- 
nitely interacted with the Student 
Council before,” Pennet said. “I’m 
very honored that my classmates 
and friends decided to [vote for 
me].” 

“The driving force for running 
for the finance position was that 
we get a graduation speaker that 
has been selected through the 
proper channels as set up by the 
StuCo Constitution,” he added. 


Jess Buicko — reelected as 
vice president for the class of 
2009 — said it’s “great” that so 


many members of her class coun- 
cil were also reelected to their 
positions. 

“This year, the council has re- 
ally started a strong foundation 
for our class, so | really think 
next year we have a solid base to 
improve upon,” Buicko said. “It’s 
great that the majority of next 
year’s council from our [class] 
has been reelected, so it’s sort of a 
continuation of what we’ve been 
working on.” 

At least two candidates are 
contesting the election results, 
and it’s up to CSE — under Ba- 


NEWS 





cussed the person 
who turned in the 
spending report 
late,” Batoff said. 
“We've already 
decided that that 
to be 
withdrawn.” 

: I he 
person who's con- 


IS going 
second 
testing, we have to 


meet about. ... She 
does have a point 


ow 


— that her friends 
might have voted 
in the beginning 
and they didn't 
know to vote again — but then 
again there’s that same scenario 
for everyone else who ran, so ev- 
eryone’s in the same boat.” 
Despite these initial problems, 





Ped | 


Atin Agarwal, current Student 
Council president, said things 
turned out “well.” 

“The election went really well 
overall,” he said. “The fact that 
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Student Council President senior Atin Agarwal and president-elect junior Laura Hansell applaud after 
the announcment of the newly elected class council members at Tuesday's general meeting. 


over 1,000 people voted is pretty 
amazing and I really have a lot of 
faith in all the candidates for next 
year. I think they’re going to doa 
great job.” 





Humanities plan may cause overcrowding 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
fall. It is difficult to recruit senior 
faculty, but we will be moving 
very quickly to recruit at the se- 
nior and junior level,” she added. 

According to a survey by the 
Chronicle of Higher Education, in this 
academic year the average profes- 
sor salary at Hopkins was $120,700, 
lower than the national average for 
doctoral institutions of $131,292. 

However, Gabrielle Spiegel, 
acting dean of faculty for the 
School of Arts and Sciences, ex- 
plained, “Faculty salaries in the 
humanities are competitive. We 
do not not get people because 
we can’t pay them, and they’re as 
high as they are anywhere.” 

According to Falk, overcrowd- 
ing in classes is something being 
addressed and should not prove to 
be a large problem in the future. 

“Right now if you look at the 
relative number of majors com- 


toft’s leadership — to decide | pared tothe number of faculty that 


whether anything comes of it. 
“CSE has met with and dis- 


| 


number is considerably lower in 
the humanities than in the natural 


and social sciences. Fewer than 20 
percent of the Krieger School ma- 
jor in the humanities but a third of 
faculty are in those majors.” 

Bringing in more students 
to the humanities departments 
is just one element of the Hu- 
manities Initiative, which Falk 
described as “an umbrella that 
allows us to talk about these pri- 
orities under one heading.” 

“We have essentially had a sit- 
uation where if you take our engi- 
neering and science students, the 
University is two-thirds science 
and technology focused. We want 
to better map our student resourc- 
es onto faculty resources,” Dean 
of Undergraduate Education and 
Vice Provost Paula Burger said. 

The Initiative is a long-term 
project, not expected to conclude 
for at least three years, accord- 
ing to Burger. To accomplish the 
program’s goals the administra- 
tion is looking to improve the hu- 
manities’ visibility and sense of 
community at Homewood. 


Homecoming Weekend at 


PJ's Pub 


300 


_ Charles St. 





“It’s creating a first-rate venue 
for humanities departments [the 
Gilman Hall renovation], it’s in- 





vesting in programs, it’s using | 
faculty resources in ways that give | 


more visibility to the humanities, 
it’s celebrating activities syner- 


gistic of the humanities, it’s more | 
targeted recruitment of humani- 


ties majors and trying to connect 
humanities majors with others in 
their interest,” Burger added. 
Junior Helena Franceschi, a 
classics major, noted that groups 
within majors like the Classics 


Club can help unite members | 


of small departments. “It brings 
students who are in the major to- 


gether with students who are just | 


interested in the major, and that’s 
really important because students 


can tell each other what they | | 


think of classes and professors. It 
also fosters friendships outside of 
the classroom,” she said. 

History of art major sophomore 
Jamie Rosenow agreed, saying, “I 
feel as if I have a strong enough 
department that I don’t notice the 
University’s involvement or lack 
there of in the slightest. Every- 
thing that is offered to me through 
art history isn’t opportunities 
coming from the University, it’s all 
because of the contacts and influ- 
ence of the professors.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
| nificant enrollment.” 

The program was _ recom- 
mended by the Homewood Arts 
Task force in May 2005 in order to 
further develop students’ grow- 
ing interest in museum studies. 
Rodini said, “It shows that Hop- 
| kins is interested in thinking 
creatively about opportunities 
for undergraduates. I think that 
it can open up ways of thinking 
| and ways of studying by bring- 
ing different departments and 
disciplines together.” 

Among the requirements for 
the minor will be practicum cred- 
its which will serve to increase 
students’ participation by involv- 
ing them in a museum project 
| or an internship. “One thing we 
want to do is encourage students 
to get active in some of these cul- 


| tural institutions,” Rodini said. 


Stephen Campbell, a profes- 
sor in the History of Art Depart- 
ment, will be teaching a class un- 
der this new program in the fall 
called the History of Collecting. 
“T think this is one of the ways 
in which the art history depart- 
ment and the School of Arts and 
Sciences can make use of the re- 
sources in the area,” he said. 

“We have resources here to 
do something really interest- 
ing, something that can not 
be matched by many other 
schools.” 

Campbell, who recently pub- 
lished a book on a collector en- 
titled The Cabinet of Eros, said, 





Museums and sociely 
minor to begin in fall 


“Art history is connected to the 
world beyond the University 
in all kinds of interesting ways. 
There is a field of practice and an 
area of public life that art history 
is very much a part of. It’s not just 
an academia thing.” 

He added, “The outside per- 
ception is always that Hopkins 
represents certain fields and it is 
very hard to change this espe- 
cially if I fopkins is going to turn 
around and shut down some of 
it’s humanities like 
Villa Spelman. I don’t see what 
we can do to offset the impression 
that makes. I think the program is 
for students to discover once they 
are here. I know a lot of under- 
graduates who make a discovery 
that there are these other things 
that they get curious about.” 

Jane Guyer, a professor in the 
Anthropology Department who 
has worked in museums such as 
the Royal Museum in Belgium 
and the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard University, is teaching 
a freshman seminar called Africa 
and the Museum. 

“The very interesting thing 
that this minor does is that it links 
the arts and the sciences because 
there are science museums. The 
History of Science has been the 
home department for these initial 
developments of this minor. It’s 
potentially a minor that can bring 
together people that are interested 
in certain aspects of the sciences 
with people who are really hu- 
manities scholars,” she added. 
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| Junior Nana Forsen and local Matthew Makop admire a painting at the BMA. The 


University intends to address student interest in museums with a new minor. 





MSE signs activist Ralph Nader to speak 


(o-chairs hope to draw larger crowds with high-profile speakers at next year’s Symposium 


By NEENA DHOUNI 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The co-chairs of the MSE Sym- 
posium announced this week 
that political activist and former 
presidential candidate Ralph 
Nader will be speaking this Sep- 
tember for a fall series that could 
prove to be one of the most at- 
tended since the symposium’s 
conception. 

Nader is set to appear on Sept. 
28 at this fall’s speaker series 
entitled “Finding Our Place in 
Society: The. Role of America’s 
Youth.” As of now, the MSE staff 
is working to gain C-SPAN cover- 
age of the event as well as speak- 
ers such as Harry Belafonte to 
make the MSE Symposium this 
fall’s most widely anticipated 
event. 

In Nader’s words, “There can 
be no daily democracy without 
daily citizenship.” With that 
principle in mind, the MSE staff 
hopes to attract a wide range of 
undergraduate students, gradu- 
ate students and public citizens 
to this fall’s speaker series. 

Annually, $52,000 is given to 
the MSE Symposium from the 
University to attract prestigious 
speakers such as those lined 
up for this fall. However, the 
MSE staff hopes to surpass this 
amount with extensive fund- 
raising and co-sponsorship with 
other student-run organizations 
including the College Demo- 
crats, the College Republicans 
and more. MSE co-chair Leslie 
Schoeck expressed hopes for cor- 
porate sponsorship and grants 
in order to defray the costs of 
commissioning such high-profile 
speakers. 

“In addition to funds coming 
in from the University, we are 
applying for grants and writing 
letters to local and national cor- 
porations to lighten the expense 





of signing speakers like Ralph 
Nader,” she said. 

“Hopefully, offering reserved 
seating for donations will help 
to raise funds that can support 
well-known speakers in the fu- 
ture,” commented Arash Mas- 
soudi, MSE publicity chair. 

Massoudi added that Nader 
had personally expressed inter- 
est in coming to speak at Hop- 
kins. “While it can be difficult 
to match funds with speakers, 





\ Rene 
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NAHNOW.COM 
Ralph Nader has been confirmed to 
speak at the MSE Symposium this fall. 


[Nader] actually wanted to come 
to speak, and that is rewarding to 
us” he said. 

“Even though politics is closely 
associated with the name Ralph 
Nader, he is not a politician at all,” 
Steve Farber, MSE programming, 
chair, said. “Nader is a public citi- 
zen who is involved in consumer 
advocacy and demonstrates that 
advocacy as founder of 59 non- 
profit organizations.” 

Reactions to the announcement 
that Ralph Nader will be speaking 
this fall varied, but Farber believes 
that Nader “appeals to people of 
all political spectrums.” 

Freshman Lia Klofas is inter- 
ested in hearing Nader speak 





about the two-party system. 

“It’s not an ideal system. It’s 
not about who you want to vote 
for anymore but who you don’t 
want to vote for,” she said. 

Graduate student Joel Kramer 
said in reference to the Indepen- 
dent and Green parties, “Their 
presence is a good influence 
because the Republican and 
Democratic parties are both go- 
ing mainstream. So, in essence, 
you're picking from two identical 
candidates.” 

“Nader has a lot of issues that 
ibertarians can throw themselves 
behind,” graduate student Susa- 
ma Agarwala remarked. 

“It is important that the In- 
dependent Party is represented 
because it acknowledges that 
students have other options and 
opinions,” freshman Emily Ad- 
kins said. 

Nader is an internationally 
recognized supporter of human- 
itarian, feminist, environmen- 
tal and democratic rights. His 
endorsement of consumer and 
civic rights is one of the main 
reasons why seatbelts are man- 
datory in every privately owned 
vehicle and why there is media 
coverage of industry-related 
gas emissions. He has been ac- 
claimed as a notable economic 
and political expert. As a former 
Green and Independent Party 
presidential candidate in 1996, 
2000 and 2004, Nader criticized 
corporatism and imperialism 
while championing democracy 
and human rights. 

Nader is also responsible for 
the formation of several govern- 
mental and non-governmental 
organizations, including the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA), 
Public Citizen, Public Interest Re- 
search Groups (PIRGs) and many 
others. 
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| Marketing Director: $1,000 
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Gain significant leadership experience 
Help manage one of the largest student 
group budgets at Johns Hopkins 
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_ Hi everyone, 
_ The end of the year is fast approaching! While that means the lazy (or at least lazier) 
- months of summer aren't far away, it also means that there is the crush of finals, proj- 
_ ects, and presentations to get through first. As the pressure builds and you get closer to 
_ crunch time, the Ethics Board would like to present to you the top 10 reasons not to cheat 
_ at Hopkins: 

10. You Won’t Graduate 

9.4 x 40k... You do the math 

8. F’s look reeeeally bad on your transcript 

7. Cheating is bad for the soul 

6. This ain't Princeton... 

5. You Won't Graduate 
| 4. You wouldn't cheat on your boyfriend so why would you cheat on your homework? 
3. It’s just not right... 
2. Dean Sheppard only looks nice 


And if you hadn’t guessed it by now — the number one reason not to cheat at 
Hopkins... 


1. That’s right, You Won’t Graduate! 


_ And with those reasons, the Ethics Board would like to wish you all the best of luck on 
your papers, tests, et al. Hope you all have a great summer! 


| Sincerely, 
_ The Johns Hopkins University Ethics Board 














Would you like to: 
- Organize the annual chocolate festival? 
- Work with volunteer groups? 
- Get to know the Baltimore community? 


Apply to be a member of the Center for Social Concern 
Student Advocacy Board (SAB)! 


The Student Advocacy Board (SAB) is an oversight committee that is a part of the 
Center for Social Concern (CSC). This is a democratic body with all 8-10 members 
having an equal share in the success of the board. The SAB is dedicated to 
promoting service and awareness on campus, in addition to fostering 
communication between the CSC and student groups. 








Apply by April 29th! 


For an application and more information, visit: 
) esc.jhu.edu 


or email: 
volunteer@jhu.edu 
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EDITORIAL 


Follow the money 


The Student Activities Commission (SAC) has 
proposed somewhat of a financial experiment for 
the 2006-2007 school year that could either turn out 
soundly or end disastrously. The SAC has granted 
much more money for annually budgeted groups 
for next year — an increase of almost $50,000 above 
the usual total annual allocation of approximately 
$180,000. However, this increase is accompanied by 
a $40,000 decrease in as-needed funding. Groups 
that do not have annual budgets, including new 
student organizations, will now have to share a 
mere $60,000 (as opposed to the usual $100,000 al- 
location). This $60,000 allocation will also be used 
to fulfill as-need requests from annually budgeted 
groups. 

Essentially, the SAC is banking on fewer as- 
needed funding requests from annually budgeted 
groups, a bet that cannot be guaranteed. In return, 
the SAC has funded a larger proportion of annual 
budget requests than usual. 

The problem with this plan is that it decreases 
the flexibility of funding for student groups. Orga- 
nizations will be much more dependent on what- 
ever they ask for in their annual budgets. It will 
be much harder to cover unforeseen expenses, and 
groups that misestimate their planned expendi- 
tures will find it difficult to get the funding they 
need. 

The new plan also makes it difficult for those 
groups that do not qualify for an annual budget, 
who will have to compete with annually budgeted 
groups for a slice of the remaining $60,000. 

It would be very easy for these leftover funds 
to be quickly depleted. It is crucial that the SAC be 
vigilant in deciding how to distribute this contin- 
gency money, while at the same time groups who 
have qualified for annual allocation restrain from 
needless spending. 


In a time of budget constraints, the SAC’s plan 
seems to fly in the face of reason. It would be more 
effective for the SAC to err on the side of conser- 
vatism in annual budgeting, instead allowing for 
more contingency funds. Because it’s a lot of work 
for groups to apply for contingency funds, only 
those groups that had true need for more fund- 
ing would go through the trouble. In the end, that 
means more money saved. 

The SAC should recall its “red zone” crisis that 
occurred in the 2003-2004 school year. In Octo- 
ber 2002, the SAC had nearly $80,000 to offer to 
student groups as they needed it throughout the 
year. In comparison to that sum, in October 2003 
the SAC only had $25,000 for student groups, 
causing a controversy since less than one-tenth of 
the annual budget was left at such an early time 
in the year. Heavy restrictions had to come in to 
place, making it very difficult for certain student 
groups to function and causing many student 
groups to report that they were paying for their 
group’s activities out of their own pockets. The 
red zone crisis lasted from October 2003 to April 
2004, at which point the SAC created a budget 
for the 2004-2005 school year that only allocated 
$180,000 for groups with annual budgets, leav- 
ing approximately $115,000 for all other student 
group funding requests. Even with a reported in- 
crease in SAC groups in April 2005, the SAC still 
decided to stick with a similar budget as the 2004- 
2005 year for this 2005-2006 year. 

It would be detrimental to the quality of student 
life, particularly to student groups not included in 
the annual distribution, if a similar crisis were to 
arise, carrying a negative stigma regarding SAC 


and student groups for many students’ entire stay | 


at Hopkins. The SAC should tread carefully as it 
looks to next year’s contingency allocations. 





An agen 


In the coming month, seniors will don their 
caps and gowns and walk away into the future. 
The question is: How will they remember their 
time at Hopkins? Surely, many of these graduates 
will recall their college years fondly. However, 
some of these seniors will look back upon their 
last year at Hopkins with mixed emotions, par- 
ticularly because of the decline in senior-related 
events. 

What happened to Disorientation? Last year’s 
graduating class was let down when what had been 
a traditional social week became career-focused. 
However, the Class of 2006 didn’t even see that 
much, as their Disorientation was completely can- 
celed. 

Of course, these seniors’ official last moment as 
Hopkins students will also come as they cross the 
graduation stage following a commencement ad- 
dress by a speaker whom they had little to no input 
in choosing. 

It may be too late to change the Class of 2006's 
last impressions of Hopkins, but it certainly isn’t 
too late for the Class of 2007 and beyond. As the 
rising senior class elected their class officers this 
week, they placed in the new officers an important 
responsibility: to make their last year here a memo- 
rable one. 

Many of these recently elected senior officers 
most likely have never heard of Disorientation, 
chiefly because the officers of senior classes past 
have let the tradition fall by the wayside. The Sep- 
tember tradition once marked the beginning of 
the end for Hopkins students. A week filled with a 
pub crawl, a booze cruise, a barbeque on President 
Brody’s lawn, a senior-faculty luncheon and an 


a for ‘O07 


Orioles game was a great way for students to come 
together just as they did as freshmen, but this time 
to celebrate their making it through three years of 
the Hopkins grind. Hopefully next year’s senior 
class can restart the tradition with the help of the 
Dean of Student Life’s office and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. Keeping the seniors happy and improving 
their perceptions about Hopkins benefits everyone 
—just ask any of the alumni on campus this week- 
end. 

Perhaps the biggest pressure being placed 
upon the newly elected officers’ shoulders is the 
responsibility to attain a commencement speaker 
who seniors want to hear, not someone the admin- 
istration wants us to hear. This year’s senior class 
officers succumbed too easily to the pressures of 
the administration. 

This is something the 2007 student class coun- 
cil must remember. Securing a quality gradua- 
tion speaker is by far the most difficult task to be 
completed, but it is one of the most important. 

The Class of 2007 can lead the way, placing 
pressure on the University to change its policy 
of not paying the commencement speaker. If we 
pay speakers for the Foreign Affairs Symposium 
and the Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium, why 
would we not pay the keynote speaker at an event 
that is two or three times larger and more signifi- 
cant? 

It’s time to start planning for the class of 2007's 
last year here — a year that will hopefully be filled 
with memorable moments, from a fun Disorienta- 
tion week that brings everyone together to a worthy 
graduation speaker to send them off into the real 
world. 





A more populist Fair 


Despite rain and displaced rides, this year’s 
Spring Fair was certainly a success. The weekend 
saw students roaming the quads, chicken-on-a-stick 
in hand, smiling and enjoying the best weekend 
of the year, all in spite of the weather. This year’s 
Spring Fair staff faced many challenges that past 
organizers did not, particularly space restrictions 
created by the Garland construction and grumpy 
neighbors. However, the staff’s creative solutions 
to these problems have given rise to a new, better 
format for the Fair. 

The best aspect of this new format was the cen- 
tralization of the Fair. With food on the freshman 
quad, vendors on the Upper Quad and rides behind 
the Mattin Center, the amenities of Spring Fair were 
all right in front of us, rather than in some far-off 
parking lot as in past years. We hope that next year 
the staff can continue to have vendors in the middle 
ofcampus. 

As for the rides, obviously the complaints of 
community members about the proposed closing 
of N. Charles Street squelched any hope of placing 
rides along that strip. However, this should not dis- 
suade the staff from trying to work with the com- 
munity to put the rides on N. Charles Street next 
year. The key will be to begin negotiations as early 


as possible, preferably in the fall. 

Despite these successes, many students were 
dissatisfied with the selection of Brand New as the 
Spring Fair headliner. This is a perennial problem 
because of the particularly diverse musical tastes 
of Hopkins students. Over the past few years, the 
Spring Fair staff has tried to mitigate this problem 
by alternating musical styles each year. 

However, we propose that next year’s Spring Fair 
staff conduct a thorough survey of students’ opin- 
ions regarding the choice of performer. Spring Fair 
is organized in the fall and has all year to assess the 
preferences of the majority of students. This evalu- 
ation should be more detailed than past surveys, 
many of which only featured a list of bands from 
which students could indicate their preference. 

Another option is for Spring Fair to secure big- 
ger acts by seeking corporate sponsorship. Though 
this may require a lot more red tape, it could pro- 
vide tens of thousands of dollars more funding for 
the main act. 

We hope that next year’s Spring Fair staff is as 
flexible and creative-minded as this year’s was. 
Most of all, we hope they keep the heart of Spring 
Fair where it belongs: right near the center of cam- 
pus. 
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Admissions office 
sometimes allows 
policy exceptions 


| lam writing in regard to your 

recent article on the Duke lacrosse 

players (“Six Duke lax players seek 
| spots at JHU,” April 20). Given the 
| very uncertain circumstances 
surrounding the Duke lacrosse 
team’s actions, it is especially im- 
portant to make sure your reader- 
ship knows the very certain poli- 
| cies related to admission to Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Coach Pietramala has been in 
close contact with the admissions 
| office regarding the possibility 
that current or recruited Duke 
| players might express an interest 
| in applying to Hopkins. As is al- 
| ways the case, Coach Pietramala 
will inform the admissions office 
of which players, if any, he would 
like to support in the admissions 
process, but it is the admissions 
office that determines whether 
an applicant will be admitted. 

The admissions office abides 





| by application deadline dates, 


but does waive them in special 
circumstances. For example, the 


| Katrina students were allowed to 


apply after deadline because their 
enrollment plans were changed 
by unanticipated circumstances. 
Likewise, the uncertain future 
of the Duke lacrosse program is 
beyond the control of current and 
prospective Duke players. The 
admissions office will consider 
| waiving the deadline date on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Hopkins students should rest 
assured that we will be fair and 
consistent with the Duke players 
as we will be with other students 
| who may inquire about admis- 
sion after the deadline. 


Bill Conley, Dean of Enroll- 
ment and Academic Services 


Earth Day article 
rife with false bias 


Harrison Bradlow’s “philo- 
sophical” argument that envi- 
ronmentalism is anti-human is 
entirely ungrounded and at the 
same time laughable (“Looking at 
Environmentalism Through the 
Lens of Humanity,” April 20). 

As Bradlow asserts __ that 
“many environmentalists believe 
in an Earth returned to its ‘natu- 
ral’ state, populated by tribes of 
semi-intelligent club-swinging 
primates,” he fails to mention a 
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single example of this mentality. 

Throughout my years of coop- 
eration between social justice and 
environmental groups, I have met 
neither a club-swinging primate 
nor an environmentalist that 
longed to be one. On the contrary, 
I have found that most socially 
conscious students consider envi- 
ronmental issues to be some of the 
most pressing. Most arguments 
for environmentalism tend to fo- 
cus around developing a sustain- 
able world where humankind can 
exist peacefully and safely. 

Apparently, the Objectivist 
Club prefers to argue based on 
absurd generalizations with no 
foundation. This makes sense, 
seeing that its members follow 
the outdated philosophy of Ayn 
Rand, who was disgusted by ho- 
mosexuals and believed that the 
essence of femininity is “the de- 
sire to look up to man.” 

I hope our discussion of en- 
vironmental policy could be 
grounded in science, rather than 
sweeping statements of bigotry. 


Peter McPhee, grad student 


Bradlow article is 
arrogant, simplistic 


That Harrison Bradlow argues 
that the Earth exists only for use 
by man is arrogant. That he ig- 
nores scientific opinions, how- 
ever, is ignorant and unaccept- 
able. The anti-Earth Day opinion 
seems more based on an illogical 
philosophy than rational think- 
ing or scientific fact. Contrary to 
his assumptions, environmental- 
ism is preeminently concerned 
with the survival of humankind 
on this planet. 

According to the vast consen- 
sus of scientists that study climate 
change and population growth, 
a sustainable world can only be 
achieved by limiting our burn- 
ing of fossil fuels and preserving 
forests and natural habitats. 

The National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the United Nations and 
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even the President of the United 
States have concluded that we 
must take strong and immediate 
action to mitigate the enormous 
humanitarian, environmental 
and economic costs that are be- 
ginning to pile up from inaction 
on climate change. 

Bradlow’s advice to freely “en- 
joy the world’s resources” con- 
tradicts what the overwhelming 
majority of scientists have beck- 
oned. The Objectivist Club’s ar- 
gument lends more value to the 
opinions of a philosopher from 
the 1950s than it does to today’s 
foremost scientists. 


Paul Furlong, senior 


Nuclear power is 
not a real solution 


Harrison Bradlow’s opinion 
stating that environmentalists 
are responsible for hindering the 
development of “clean and safe” 
nuclear power could not have 
appeared at a better time. Only 
two weeks earlier, a report was 
released estimating that the total 
loss of life from the Chernobyl 
meltdown approaches 200,000. 

Nuclear power is also one of 
the most expensive forms of en- 
ergy that exists today. The belief 
in the 1950s that it would be an 
endless supply of practically free 
technology was entirely wrong. 
Nuclear plants are continually 
in need of maintenance and im- 
proved security measures. Along 
with the high costs of safe dis- 
posal of nuclear waste, the costs 
to run a nuclear plant have re- 
mained some of the most expen- 
sive in the grid. 

The only truly clean and safe 
power plants are those harness- 
ing renewable wind, solar and 
water energy. These forms of re- 
newable energy, not nuclear en- 
ergy, may indeed be the key that 
“ultimately leads to man’s contin- 
ued survival.” 


Blake Hough, junior 
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Loss of faith | 


In Bush leads 
to alternative 


wo of my heroes in 
American politics are 
Tip O’Neil and Newt 
Gingrich. Sure, the 
two are very different. 
One is far left, one is far right; one 
wants to grow the government, 
one wants to shrink it; one is ac- 
cused of being a bleeding heart, 
the other of having no heart at 


\iarc Goldwein 
To The Point 


mong students at 

Hopkins, it’s pretty 

clear that sexual 

health is not a top 

priority. I know 

too many people who rely on the 

pulling-out method, who don’t 

visit the gynecologist and who 

refuse to get tested for sexually 

transmitted infections. 

It’s not due to a lack of sex. 

We aren't all D-level hermits. 

I've been to fraternity parties; | 

know there is a lot of horizontal 

dancing that goes on here. We’ve 

heard the stories and we've 

heard the moans through dorm 

room walls at 2 a.m. when we’re 
studying for our finals. 

But with sex being so typical 


| at Hopkins, why is there igno- 


all. But these men do share one | 


thing in common: the ability to 
lead from Congress — and to do 
it despite an oppositional presi- 
dent. 

Today, as citizens’ faith in our 


president is hitting all-time lows, | 


the American people have come 
up empty in their search for an 
alternative. While congressional 
Republicans are plagued by scan- 
dal and infighting, Nancy Pelosi 


and Harry Reid have failed to | 


show a Democratic alternative to 
the President's agenda. 

As a nation, we are facing ris- 
ing energy and health care costs, 
serious troubles in Iraq, a con- 
stant terrorist threat and general 
pessimism over the direction 


of this country. People are crav- | 


ing leadership, perhaps now 
more than ever. In the past, the 
American people have counted 
on prominent and charismatic 


congressmen and senators to fill | 


this role. They have been able to 
call for change, push through 
bills and stand up for their con- 
stituents. 

Today, though, people's confi- 
dence in Congress is even lower 
‘than in the president, hovering 
around 25 percent. Those in the 
legislature devote more energy to 
playing politics and manipulat- 
ing the public than they do writ- 
ing policy and helping the public. 
We need leaders in the legislative 
branch who will restore our faith 
in government, not just scream 
about President Bush. 

Real leaders don't blindly 
agree with everything the presi- 
dent does, but they don’t blindly 
oppose him either. O’Neil and 
Gingrich understood this, and 
used their congressional leader- 
ship posts as a springboard for 
new ideas. Based on circum- 
stances, these men would either 
work with or against the presi- 
dent in order to enact policies, 
which they believed would help 
the American people. 

When Congress brought down 
Ronald Reagan’s proposal to 
make Social Security solvent en- 
tirely through benefit reductions, 
it was O’Neil who came to the 
president with a compromise that 
ended up extending its viability 
for (presumably) 65 years. While 
Republicans brought down Presi- 
dent Clinton’s plan for universal 
healthcare, meanwhile, Gingrich 
and others were proposing poli- 
cy alternatives that would reduce 
the cost and increase the cover- 
age of healthcare insurance. 

With Democrats in a position 
to take back both houses of Con- 
gress, they still have no plan for 
strengthening our country. Gin- 
grich used his “Contract with 
America” to assist in balancing 
the budget, reforming welfare 
and reducing government cor- 
ruption. O'Neil, meanwhile, 
used his clout to help reduce the 
deficit, correct the Social Security 
shortfall and put the economy 

back on the right track. 

The Democrats, apparently, 
believe their chances for vic- 
tory this November are higher 
if people are voting against the 
President than for the members 
of the Democratic Party. In the 
short-run, they might be right. 
But in the long run, America is 
at its best when it has two strong 
parties. 

When instead of rising to the 
level of the opposition, a party 
aims to bring the opposition 
down with them, we are left with 

-aweak and divided America, and 
everybody loses. ah 
—Marc Goldwein is a junior po- 
litical science and economics major 
from Merion, Pa. 


| 





rance among students about sex- 
ual health? Between scandalous 
escapades in the study rooms on 
D-Level and quiet “movie nights” 
in the AMRs, Hopkins students 
should get to know more about 
sexual risks. This is Johns Hop- 
kins, the legendary school of fu- 
ture doctors, the school that may 
not be doing so well this lacrosse 
season but whose student body 
can mentally kick anyone's butt. 
Why is such an intelligent group 


| of people so ignorant when it 


comes to sexual health? 
Honestly, how many students, 
women or men, could recognize 


a dental dam? (It’s a latex cover 


used by a woman during oral sex) 


| Or more importantly, how many 


use them? But yet some of the 


| nastiest sexually transmitted in- 


fections are transmitted through 
oral sex, namely herpes. 

While there are many forms 
of barrier protection, condom 


| usage is most common. But few 


people know how to put on a 


OPINIONS 


Condom initiative should give Hopkins 


condom correctly beyond the 
traditional trial and error. Far 
too many times I’ve heard guys 
say, “Oh well, she’s on the pill, so 
we don’t use condoms.” Really, a 
Hopkins student should know 
oral contraceptives do not block 
against sexually transmitted 
diseases. If both partners are not 
tested and clean, then condoms 
are still necessary. Or so often 
I’ve heard people say that they 
forget in the heat of the moment 
to care. Very few things could be 
more dangerous. 

But options aren't too good for 
people at Hopkins who want to 
stay protected and who recognize 
the importance of sexual health. 
Even now, if you want to use pro- 
tection, your best bet (besides 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 
sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 





taking the shuttle to Rite Aid and 
spending $12 on a dinky package 
of condoms) is to trek over to that 
nifty little Lifestyles basket in 
Health and Wellness. Having sex 
with Lifestyle condoms is much 


s Jani 
Guest Column 


healthier than having sex with 
no protection at all, but I can't 
lie. Lifestyles suck. They are your 
junior high health teacher’s idea 
of protection: thick, yellow and 
unimaginative. A person can’t 
help but want some change once 


in a while, something with a lit- 
tle frill, maybe some ribbing or a 
little flavor. 

Fortunately, the Center for 
Health Education and Wellness 
(CHEW) has introduced a new 
program called Condom Sense. 
Starting this fall, the program 
will provide the Hopkins com- 
munity with the best condom 
brands available — Durex and 
Trojan, to name a couple. Bet- 
ter yet, it’s much cheaper than 
the costs at the grocery store or 
pharmacy. Next year, condoms 
can be ordered online in the pri- 
vacy of your room or the comput- 
er lab. With the help of CHEW, 
sexual health does not have to 
mean running to the Health and 
Wellness center for a bag full of 


sex life a boost 





MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 


Lifestyle condoms, sexual health 
can be ribbed, mint flavored and 
extra lubricated. 

At a place where students 
spend most of their time at clubs 
and organizations boosting their 
resume and in the library keep- 
ing their grades up, people hard- 
ly care about their sexual future. 
I mean, who wants to have sex 
with someone with red vaginal 
sores? I don’t really want to make 
Hopkins students cringe; | want 
the Hopkins student body to stay 
protected. Hopefully this new 
initiative from CHEW will help. 
—Alexis Jani is a senior political sci- 
ence major from Cranbury, N.J. She 
is a member of Preventative Educa- 
tion and Empowerment for Peers 
(PEEPS). 





Building community, one student at a time 


he month of April is 

usually a special time 

at Hopkins, thanks to 

Spring Fair, Home- 

coming and other ac- 
tivities that students often look 
back on as some of the more spe- 
cial moments during their four 
years here. 

Tragically, as this April has 
passed us by, the nasty cloud 
hovering over Homewood in the 
form of strained student-commu- 
nity relations has not. Changes 
in recent years have moved the 
heart of student life from St. Paul 
Street to farther away areas such 
as Howard Street, East Univer- 
sity Parkway and Guilford Av- 
enue. Accompanying this tran- 
sition have been some problems 
that negatively affect present stu- 
dents, and threaten to continue to 
do the same for future students. 

Despite the efforts of admin- 
istrators, the widespread student 
community faces an ever-grow- 
ing firestorm from community 
members who will do anything to 
curtail social events and parties 
of any kind. Our “neighbors” are 
intent on having parties broken 


up, having police cite students 
while in transit to or from these 
parties and placing added strain 
on already overwhelmed campus 
security. 

Second, our appointed student 
government has been busy at- 
tending to the ever-controversial 
issues of meal plans and gradu- 
ation speakers, while grossly 
overlooking the situation with 
the community. In effect, com- 
munity leaders and their po- 
litical allies have taken it upon 
themselves to address the issue 
without student input. 

The newly formed Home- 
wood Students Association 
(HSA) hopes to change this. The 
HSA was formed by a group of 
undergraduates and is continu- 
ally growing as students from 
the Graduate Representative Or- 
ganization, College Democrats, 
the APO service fraternity, Greek 
fraternities and various others 
enlist. The goal is to bring togeth- 
er all 6,500 students to work with 
the city, community and Univer- 
sity on the issues that matter to 
us most. 

And there are many issues. 


Who's picking up the slack with 
security now that the city is cut- 
ting back during a time of a bud- 
get surplus? Why, after two stu- 
dent deaths in two years, is the 
University still having security 
issues such as insufficient side- 
walk lighting and community 
patrols? How can we foster closer 
ties with our community mem- 
bers whose tarnished relation- 


e Wittenber 
Guest Column 





ship is at the heart of this discus- 
sion? Finally, what's being done 
regarding the day-to-day issues 
that confront us, such as parking 
shortages, student quality of life 
and anti-social outcries from the 
community? 

One sad development of the 
past 18 months has been the lack 
of student response in the wake 
of major changes in the commu- 
nity. This has allowed a dispro- 
portionate amount of the blame 


to fall on us, the Homewood stu- 
dents, while our views have been 
heard, at best, through ineffec- 
tive University focus groups or, 
at worst, not at all. 

In taking its message to the 
street and mobilizing student 
groups, comprised of those who 
have the capability to enact some 
change, the HSA has already 
made a difference. It successfully 
organized a community action 
day on April 15, bringing stu- 
dents and community members 
together, taking the first steps 
toward establishing the rapport 
that will be necessary to ensure 
further accomplishment. 

Many students are skeptical 
and/or apathetic about this, and 
think there are better alterna- 
tives, such as attempting to drive 
Mary Pat Clarke from office, re- 
liance on the University to carry 
the weight for us or simple inac- 
tion because certain students feel 
the issue is irrelevant to them. 

That’s wrong. 

Having been active in this 
undertaking for several months 
now, I can tell you all three al- 
ternatives are toxic for our in- 


terests. Clarke is the most suc- 
cessful city councilwoman in 
city history and, with a Hopkins 
student population dominated 
by non-local students, that task 
is next to impossible. The Univer- 
sity has more pressing interests 
on its agenda. Good luck trying 
to work through its bureaucracy 
in an attempt to get a streetlight 
fixed or more parking spaces, if it 
infringes on local development. 
We might as well be silent and 
wait until graduation for some- 
one else to deal with this, an ap- 
proach which has sufficed for too 
long now. 

It’s time for all of us to put a 

fraction of the effort we invest in 
our research, internships, prac- 
tices, class work and other activ- 
ities, to represent ourselves on 
issues which affect us. It’s time 
for Hopkins students to step up 
and do what we do best when 
we care: research our options, 
act on the results and make a 
difference. 
—Jake Wittenberg is a junior Inter- 
national Studies major from Scars- 
dale, N.Y. He is a member of the 
Homewood Students Association. 





Hopkins’ Web site is in need of a serious facelilt 


s a freshman on- 

line design project, 

Hopkins’ Web site 

might eke out an A 

minus. As the pub- 
lic face of one of the country’s 
leading research institutions, it 
falls well short of where it needs 
to be. 

The home page of any uni- 
versity’s Web 
site serves 
many _ roles. 
It’s a face to 
the public. It’s 
the first place 
prospective 
students go 
to find more information on the 
school. It’s the place where the 
college posts its latest news. It’s 
the doorway to easy access to 
department pages, visitor infor- 
mation and more. 

Considering the importance 
of the home page, it’s surprising 
that Hopkins’ is so boring and 
static. The Hopkins Web site is 
painfully basic, and this unpro- 
fessional format is undoubtedly 
hurting the public’s perception of 


Joshua Robinson 
Full Disclosure 


our school. 

The Hopkins page is anchored 
by a single, unchanging image: 
the Gilman clock tower framed 
by a blue sky. On the right side of 
the page, visitors find occasion- 
ally changing text links to up- 
dates and news. The left side of 
the page hosts a menu with links 
to various parts of the site. Our 
“Headlines at 
Hopkins” site, 
to which the 
news links on 
the home page 
direct —_ users, 
is even more 
basic-looking 
than the home page itself. 

Look at Hopkins’ site along- 
side those of peer institutions 
such as Cornell, Vanderbilt and 
Georgetown, and the graphi- 
cal difference alone smacks you 
right in the face. Nearly every 
major university Web site has a 
news-related image on the front 
page, with a link leading to a 
related story. Announcements 
are presented in an interesting 
graphic format rather than in 


plain text (as the Hopkins site 
does). Further, there are image 
links on many other college sites 
that link directly to virtual tours 
of campus. 

The problems with our site 
aren't just visual, though. Our 
search function is virtually use- 
less, often returning completely 
irrelevant results. Many of the 
links on the site are completely 
outdated and refer to pages that 
no longer exist. Worst of all, those 
pages that do exist are not well 
integrated. Navigation on the 
Hopkins Web site is a nightmare 
of Homeric proportions. 

If we have a dinky Web site, 
we're going to be viewed that 
way as a University. Hopkins 
should take immediate steps 
to revamp its Web content. The 
most important step is to increase 
the graphic interest of the home 
page. Further, the University 
should capitalize on one of its 
strengths — the physical beauty 
of the Homewood and medical 
campuses — by including im- 
ages of these places on the home 
page with links to more pictures 


and online tours. 

Fortunately, the new Hopkins 
Web portal will allay some of the 
deeper problems, particularly 
with organiza- 
tion and dead 
links. This 
new portal 
will organize 
important an- 





Given the resources 
we pour into improv- 
ing our image, it does 


The University should hire an 
outside design firm to revamp 
our Web content, both visually 
and organizationally. We need a 
dynamic page, 
one that will 
leave visitors 
wowed rather 
than non- 
plussed. Given 


nouncements the resources 
and informa- our University agreat We pour into 
tion, includ- ; 5 improving 
ing weather disservice that we our image for 
and class in- . . visitors and 
formation, in stick with such an ob- prospective 
an easy-to-use viously outdated and _ students, _ it 
format. How- does our Uni- 


ever, the por- 
tal is designed 
predominant- 
ly for current 
members of 
the Hopkins community, and 
it acts more as a stand-in for a 
lackluster home page than any- 
thing else. This new system will 
help students, but only by steer- 
ing them past our awful home 
page. It won't affect the home 
page itself. 


site. 


uninteresting Web 





versity a great 
disservice that 
we stick with 
an obviously 
outdated and 
uninteresting Web site. 

In this day, an institution’s In- 
ternet presence is its face to the 
world. Right now, our Web pres- 
ence is stuck in the 1990s, 
—Joshua Robinson is a junior In- 
ternational Studies major from Po- 
tomac, Md. 
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Physies Fair attracts diverse crowd 


By ERICA BARTH 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On Saturday morning, when 
six-year-old Al Stevens’ mother 
said they were going to the Phys- 
ics Fair at Johns Hopkins, he 
excitedly asked “Rides?” When 
Mrs. Stevens answered negative- 
ly, he responded with one word: 
“Boring.” 

However, after a couple hours 
in Bloomberg watching demon- 
strations and participating in 
physics challenges for all ages, he 
found the Physics Fair to be any- 
thing but boring. 

The Third Annual Physics 
Fair, held in Bloomberg by the 
Department of Physics and As- 
tronomy, took place on Saturday 
during last weekend's Spring 
Fair. 

The purpose of the Fair, which 
is sponsored by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Quarknet and 
other scientific organizations, is 
to reach out to the community 
and spark people’s interest in 
physics and the research taking 
place at Hopkins, as well as else- 
where in the field. 

As physics professor Barry 
Blumenfeld pragmatically ex- 
plained, “If [scientists] expect 
to get tax payers’ money, they 
should let the tax payers know 
what they’re doing.” 

Professors, graduate students 
and undergraduates all came 
together and volunteered their 
time to run different activities 
at the fair. These activities in- 
cluded demonstrations that took 
place all over the building to 
learn about different aspects of 
physics. 

One of the exhibits was the 
rotation room, where visitors 
were shown how a spinning bike 
wheel with its center attached to 
a metal chain stays spinning and 
rotates around the metal chain 
when let go of, instead of falling 
to the ground. 

Physics graduate students ex- 
plained that this was because the 








torque and angular momentum 
are acting on the same plane, 
allowing the spinning wheel 
to stay. suspended. On the sec- 
ond and third floors of the fair, 
visitors learned about optics and 
stars and were assisted in build- 
ing mobiles of the ultraviolet uni- 
verse. 

Professor and physicist Rich- 
ard Henry, who manned the op- 
tics station, said what he enjoys 
about this event is meeting peo- 
ple and seeing kids enthusiastic 
about learning. 

Some of these enthusiastic 
students included juniors and 
seniors from Grey Mills public 
high school who received extra 
credit for attending. Amanda 
Connelly and Amber Shapiro, 
seniors from Grey Mills, said 
they were having fun watching 
all the demonstrations but they 
did have a complaint about the 


ice cream made from liquid ni- 


trogen — “It tasted like cough 
syrup.” 


One of the highlights of the 
fair was the Professor Extraordi- 
naire show in, which electricity 
and magnetism demonstrations 
were given. Some of the favorite 
demonstrations among the audi- 
ence, which filled the Bloomberg 
first floor auditorium, included 
cooking a pickle with an electric 
current and lighting up a light 
bulb with a Tesla coil. 

The action-packed half-hour 
show included nearly all the 
demonstrations shown over the 
course of a semester to an intro- 
ductory physics class on electric- 
ity and magnetism. 

Professor David Kaplan, who 
performed the demonstrations, 
explained how exciting it was 
to be a scientist. Unlike be- 
ing a student, “being a scientist 
means doing experiments where 
you don’t know what's going to 
happen.” 

Attractions at the Physics Fair 
weren't just for younger crowd. 
Older visitors learned about the 





Honor society hosts biology symposium 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins chapter of Tri- 
Beta, the national biology honor 
society, hosted a research sym- 
posium on Tuesday, April 25. The 
symposium, held in the Glass Pa- 
vilion, showcased work done by 
seven undergraduates interested 
in the biological sciences. 

At the symposium, students 
presented posters on topics rang- 
ing from the way HIV infects 
cells to the synthesis of a pro- 
posed antifungal compound. 

Many of the research proj- 
ects touched on the mechanisms 
through which cell lines differ- 
entiate and are controlled. 

Senior Joaquin Camara-Quin- 
tana discussed his research on 
a protein that might mark pre- 
cancerous cells in the brain. His 
work was done in the lab of Dr. 
Alfredo Quifiones-Hinojosa, a 
neurosurgeon specializing in the 
treatment of brain tumors. 

Stem cell populations survive 
in scattered regions throughout 
the body, well into adult life. 

One of these populations is lo- 
cated in the subventricular zone, 
or SVZ, a layer of tissue that lies 
at the base of two of the fluid- 
filled membranes of the brain 
called the lateral ventricles. The 
SVZ is the source for most brain 
cells during embryonic develop- 
ment and is a site of rapid cell 
division. 

Recent laboratory work has 
suggested that damaged adult 
stem cells might eventually de- 
velop into tumors, and may even 
account for most cancers in hu- 
mans. 

CD133, a protein that threads 
itself through the cell membrane, 
has been identified as a possible 
biomarker for these pre-cancer- 
ous adult stem cells. 

C4mara-Quintana tested a 
cell type referred to astrocytes, 
which are associated with adult 
stem cells, in the brains of three 
normal individuals for the pres- 
ence of CD133. He took samples 
from several brain regions, in- 
cluding the SVZ, and stained 
them with antibodies and a fluo- 
rescent dye to detect the protein 


of interest. 

A small number of cells 
throughout the brain tested posi- 
tive for CD133. Camara-Quin- 
tana estimates the frequency at 
less than three percent out of the 
targeted class of astrocytes, in- 
cluding in the SVZ. Interestingly, 
the concentration of CD133 posi- 
tive cells was higher in the ante- 
rior portions of the SVZ, which is 
the source of brain tumors such 
as glioblastomas. 

CAmara-Quintana’s research 
could indicate that otherwise 
healthy stem cells are precur- 
sors to cancer cells, or that some 





Camara-Quintana’s 
research could indi- 
cate that otherwise 
healthy stem cells are 
precursors to cancer 
cells. . 


other cellular event is necessary 
to trigger the transformation to 
pre-cancerous cells. He hopes to 
study the brains of individuals 
with cancer to further study the 
distribution of CD133 and other 
brain tumor markers. 

Jessica Chang, another se- 
nior biology major, presented 
her work on the genesis of go- 


nads and sex cells in the fruit fly “ 


Drosophila. She worked with Dr. 
Mark van Doren of the biology 
department on the Homewood 
campus. 

Chang examined the role of 
a system of cell signals involv- 
ing the growth factor TGF-beta, 
.which regulates germ cell dif- 
ferentiation into male or female 
cells. She examined several in- 
termediates of this pathway 
using immunohistochemistry 
techniques in Drosophila speci- 
mens. 

One of her discoveries involves 
a signaling protein called pMad, 
an intracellular intermediate of 
the TGF-beta system. Chang de- 
termined that phosphorylation of 


a precursor protein causes an in- 
crease in levels of pMad. Surpris- 
ingly, she found increased pMad 
levels in female versus male germ 
cells. 

A related line of research in- 
volves a protein called Bag of 
marbles or bam, a transcription 
factor that promotes embryonic 
stem cell differentiation in Dro- 
sophila. Chang discovered that 
TGF-beta suppresses bam and 
that inhibition of TGF-beta leads 
to an increase in bam expres- 
sion. 

Through these experiments, 
Chang has begun to work out 
how TGF-beta regulates sex cell 
differentiation. A continuing se- 
ries of studies aim to further elu- 
cidate the complicated pathways 
involved. 

Jimmy Huynh, a junior, dis- 
cussed his research on a gene 
called GATA-1, which is involved 
in the differentiation of a variety 
of blood cells from a common 
precursor. He worked with Dr. 
Clifford Takemoto and Dr. Mi- 


+ chael McDevitt, both hematolo- 


gists. 

GATA-1 is essential for the de- 
velopment of erythrocytes, or red 
blood cells, and megakaryocytes, 
or platelets. These cells are found 
in all mammals, and their proper 
development is crucial for the 
health of the organism. 

Huynh gathered blood sam- 
ples from a variety of mamma- 
lian species, including humans, 
chimpanzees, killer whales and 
kangaroos. 

Huynh checked these species 
for sequence homology, or the 
degree to which the GATA-1 se- 
quences match each other across 
species. 

Sequence homology can re- 
veal a large amount of informa- 
tion about the evolution of a gene 
over time. 

He discovered four short se- 
quences in the GATA-1 gene that 
are conserved through almost all 
species tested. This finding sug- 
gests that these sequences may 
be important for the regulation 
of the gene. Future research may 
yield clues as to how these re- 
gions regulate blood cell differ- 
entiation. | 








-— ot COURTESY OF MATTHEW LONGLEY | 
A variety of activities and exhibits, prepared by professors and students at the Physics Fair, demonstrated physical phenomena. 


Hubble Space Telescope, the Far | 
Ultraviolet Spectroscopic Explor- | 


er and the National Virtual Ob- 
servatory. 

The National Virtual Observa- 
tory (NVO) is like “astronomical 
Google,” according to the volun- 


teers at the NVO table. This tool’ 


allows scientists to see all data 
about one astronomical topic to- 
gether in one place, even if the 
data is originally from diverse 
sources. 


Not only does this tool provide | 
the data, it allows for analysis of | 


the data as well. After hearing 
about NVO, sophomore physics 
major Brendan McFarland said, 
“T never knew that existed, it’s a 
good idea.” 

Overall fun was experienced 
by all who attended, even with 
the lack of rides. Many even went 
home with their own cardboard 
satellite models, mobiles of the ul- 
traviolet universe or posters of ul- 
traviolet views of nearby galaxies. 





Hopkins left behind in 
sustainability trend 


s colleges across 

the nation main- 

tain their fervent 
| pursuit of environ- 
mental initiatives, 
| one might wonder: Can Hopkins 
can join the race? Might we catch 
up? The answer is a resounding 
| yes! The successful leadership of 
so many other universities offers 
us an advantage; they’ve done 
| the hard work, tested processes 


_| and confronted their problems. 


All that Hopkins needs to do is 
choose which projects to under- 


| | take. Local organic food options 


and green dorms are two basic 


§ | foundations many schools build 


upon. 

Locally grown foods improve 
| the quality of campus dining ser- 
vices and ad- 
dress global 
warming 
| and air and 


| dining provider, works with Yale, 
Vassar and the University of Penn- 
sylvania to buy locally grown or- 
ganic food. Other colleges serving 
local, organic food include Brown, 
| Cornell and Middlebury — all 
| highly ranked for their campus 
dining programs. 

Without student demand Ara- 
mark has no reason to explore lo- 
cal options, so let Dining Services 
know that you demand them! If 
you are indifferent, try eating an 
| apple from the dining halls this 
week, then go to the farmers mar- 
| ket in Waverly on Saturday and 
try a fresh apple. 

A number of schools use green 
dorms to educate about sustain- 
ability, study building technolo- 
gies and save energy. The “green- 
ing” of a dorm or other campus 








buildings can take many forms, 


3lake Hough 


many of which have been imple- 
mented in several Hopkins build- 
ings. Stanford Student Housing 
installed motion-sensor _ light 
switches, compact fluorescent 
lighting, energy efficient laundry 
equipment, low-flow toilets and 
even solar panels on some dorms. 

In addition to these basic ener- 
gy conservation measures, some 
schools create “green rooms” to 
demonstrate the impact of simple 
everyday choices. One such room 
at UC Berkeley uses 35 percent 
less energy than any other room 
in the building. 

The majority of savings are due 
to student efforts. One uses a Brita 
filter in place of bottled water, flu- 
orescent light bulbs, organic prod- 
ucts and plugs all power cords 
into a pow- 
er strip that 
is turned off 
when not in 


vat 1- : use. 
water eek Environmental Agenda “5 uke, 
| mark, Hop- Stanford, 
| kins’ new and Wil- 


liams College are a few univer- 
sities holding competitions be- 
tween dorms to conserve energy. 
At Stanford, the cost of energy 
saved during the competition 
pays for the prizes awarded and 
advertising. During a competition 
at Williams College in the fall, 
energy consumption dropped as 
much as 44 percent. 

Students for Environmental 
Action and Hopkins’ new man- 
ager of Energy & Environmental 
Stewardship, Davis Bookhart, are 
planning the University’s first 
dorm energy competition. 

The success of sustainability 
projects are due to a single group: 
the students. Unless you take the 
lead and tell the administration 
that a sustainable Hopkins is im- 
portant, our progress will con- 
tinue to crawl retroactively. 





On the corner 
of St. Paul & 
31st Streets 




































TO BUY MORE BOOKS!) 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
HOMECOMING WEEK 


The Johns Hopkins Blue Jays mens & womens lacrosse 
teams both have some key games this week... 


Hopkins Women vs. George Mason - Wed. Apr. 26th @ 7 p.m. 
Hopkins Women ys. Towson - Tues. May 2nd @ 4:00 p.m. 
Hopkins Men vs. Towson - Sat. Apr. 29th @ 2:00 p.m. 
Join us for a full week of special events at the Run 
as part of Homecoming Week ! 





~ TAPS GRILL 
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Thu. Apr. 27 Fri. Apr. 28 Sat. Apr. 29 












Special Parents of all Serving our Serving our 
“Beat the Tigers” Hopkins Students BRUNCH MENU BRUNCH MENU 
late night happy hour | receive a special 25% | ,,10 8m. to2 pS 10 a.m. to 2 p.m, 
at the bar from 10 p.m. | discount all day lona! uring DeMesieds featuring homemade 
Pit cionell Jorn SAVE TOU dat Mong | omelets and pancakes | omelets and pancakes 
FOR YOUR COLLEGE KID ~ 































BRING ANY OF — Bi 
YOUR OLD CRUSH PEP-RALLY! BUILD YOUR OWN 
HOMECOMING TOWSON FACE PAINTINGS AND | BLOODY MARY BOAT! 
PICTURES AND HAPPY HOUR | PRIZES TOWACKIEST | Enioy the sweet taste of 
GET A FREE 47 Sacer victory and ease the 
DESSERTI! morning after with an ice 
HIGH SCHOOL OR OTHER ALUMNI NIGHT Bring your ticket stub in cole MIMOSA 
ALL ALUMNI OF JHU from today's game 
GET EXTENDED AN and receive PVE NEC DRA 
COVERAGE ON. 
HAPPY HOUR a free appetizer | 
Buy one order of tacos 7-10PM (min. $ 20 check) THE BIG SCREEN 
and get the second free ALL WEEKEND LONG ! 
(limit one per table) ; ‘ 





BEAT TOWSON 


Phone 
(410) 235-2501 













Sun. Apr. 30 
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Merging Chinese and Persian tastes Best Places 


Near Eastern Studies craduate sl ini 
Seeules graduate student started up popular dining location on campus : 
| to grab a pint of beer 





your @& 


| Spring Fair took on a “Brand | 
| New” concept this year with 





fal 
Teal 
oats 


By AMY CHAN PR 

The Johns Hopkins News-I etter | | 
| Didn’t have quite enough in the Beer Garden during Spring Fair? 
| 


Inside Silk Road Express, eight | 








; ; aa ion. What did 
or nine students and faculty | If you’re desperately in need of intoxicating yourself in between the facil seas | 
members were scattered around | your studying and paper-writing, and you're sick of the dingy un- you think of it? 
the metal tables nibbling away at derground setting in PJ’s, here are some suggestions for you: | | 
acti rice platters and enjoy- | | ©© i was nice. But it was | 
ing the syrupy Thai ice te = cg 
Aas yrupy Thai ice tea. It was im CapitaL City BREWING ComPANY raining. It was also 

“Luu cha xue gaol ae } blocking my way to 
ice cre are erred is Located in the heart of Inner | 
ice cream),” a Chinese middle- ; class. 
Harbor, Capital City Brewing 99 


aged lady dressed ina green and 
white striped polo shirt yelled 
to her fellow employees with a 
perfect Northern Chinese accent 
after some students ordered the 
item. 

Curious readers will wonder: 
What brought this Chinese lady, 
whom some call the “Silk Road 
Lady,” all the way to Baltimore to 
open an On-campus cafeteria at 
Hopkins? 


Silk Road Lady’s Unknown 
Story 

Xiao Mei Xue, born in 1962 in 
Beijing, China, has an interesting 
and impressive education back- 
ground. 

Graduated from Beijing Uni- 
versity, arguably the most pres- 
tigious university in China, Xue 
majored in oriental languages 
and literature. Out of the 13 ori- 
ental countries, she focused her 
studies in the Persian culture and 
has good knowledge of the Farsi 
language. 

Because of her outstanding 
academic achievement, she was 
granted a fellowship to study 
abroad. In 1990, Xue left her fam- 
ily in Beijing and came to Balti- 
more for her M.A. in Near East- 
ern studies at Hopkins. 

Besides studying as a student, 
Xue also worked as a part-time 
waitress at a Chinese restaurant. 
Her boss was impressed by her 
performance and gave her a lot of 
opportunities in understanding 
the management of the restau- 
rant. 

Without having any experi- 
ence at the beginning, Xue slowly 
obtained the knowledge and in- 
terest in entrepreneurship. At the 
same time, she met a friend who 
was looking for a partner to open 
a restaurant near the Homewood 
Campus. Without much think 
ing, she accepted the offer. 

As a student living on a mea- 
ger stipend, Xue managed to at- 
tain enough capital through her 
personal savings from working 
part-time and borrowing from 
friends. 


Naming the Restaurant 

Five years after Xue settled 
in Baltimore, in 1995 Silk Road 
was opened on N. Charles Street 
where Sweet Retreat is now lo- 
cated. 

Then came the problem of 
naming the restaurant. As a Near 
Eastern Stuides graduate, Xue’s 


advisor suggested the name “Silk 
Road.” 

Silk Road was the intercon- 
nected route through Southern 
Asia mostly traversed by mer- 
chants for trading goods. It was 
also called the Royal Road in the 
Persian translation. It represents 
an important bridge between the 
exchange of Chinese and Persian 
culture. 


Starting Up Silk Road Express 

With only three people run- 
ning the business — one part- 
time employee, Xue’s business 
partner and herself at first — Xue 
recalled the difficulty starting up 
the restaurant. 

With other restaurants located 
in the neighborhood, it was com- 
petitive to draw customers, espe- 
cially when the style of food was 
new to people. 

After a while, Silk Road start- 
ed to attract customers with their 
distinctive menu. They had a 
very diverse menu ranging from 
Chinese, Persian to Thai food. 

Xue also noticed that there 
were a lot of vegetarians and 
health conscious eaters around 
Baltimore. With this vision in 
mind, Silk Road began to serve 
a list of low-calorie vegetarian 
food. Soon, the restaurant start- 
ed to develop a group of loyal 
customers and was rated as one 
of the best restaurants in Balti- 
more by the local paper a few 
times. 

Three years into business, 
not only did Silk Road begin to 
earn profit, Xue also saw the op- 
portunity in owning more than 
one restaurant. She decided to 


Visitor from the Chesapeake 





Breezeway. She nes 


You can say 
touch or feed her, 


The female mallard nested herself in the tulip bed near the Breezeway. 


Spotted by Plant Operations on April 17 on campus, this 
llard duck, which 

sate 5 ah ae been safely fenced in the tulip bed at the 
. nested herself comfortably among the tulips on 


Monday night and laid 11 eggs by Tuesday afternoon. She'll be 


there for at least another 28 days for gestation, after which she'll 
spend four to six weeks feeding her ducklings. 
hi to her when you go to class, but don’t try to 
since all water fowls are federally protected. 
Plant Operations has already contacted animal rescue groups 
in Sine about how to handle her as soon as she hatches. 
“After some time, she'll find water and go with that. That'll 
be well after the middle of May,” Robert Ballou, maintenance 


shops coordinator at Plant Operations, said. 





5 hie a 4 
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probably flew in from the 


— Compiled by Irene Pang 
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Silk Road Express is a popular dining location for both faculty and students. 





buy shares off the owner of Ori- 
ent Express and joined the co- 
partnership of the restaurant. 


Moving into Mattin Center 

Seven years later, there was 
a disagreement on the rent with 
the contractor and Silk Road was 
forced to relocate. 

At that time, Hopkins took 
the initiative to offer Xue a place 
in Mattin Center as soon as the 
school was aware of Silk Road’s 
situation. 


In 2002, Silk Road was formal- 


ly moved to Mattin Center and 
became the present Silk Road Ex- 
press. 

The biggest difficulty Xue 
faced when Silk Road moved 
was the missing formal kitchen. 
Because of school policies, they 


are not allowed to have stoves. | 
With this restriction, Silk Road | 


was forced to narrow down their 
choices to a very limited menu. 
However, on the other hand, 
the restaurant is now facing less 
competition as the customers are 
now mostly students and faculty. 


Entrepreneur’s Advice 

Now, 11 years into business, 
Silk Road has become one of the 
favorite on-campus dining places 
among Hopkins students and 
staff. 

As an experienced entrepre- 
neur who started her own busi- 
ness, Xue offered some words of 
wisdom, “It’s not easy. You got 
to have your ownstyle and write 
your own menu. You also have 
to be clear of who your custom- 
ers are and know how to fulfill 
their demands.” 


1. “Lifesong” (Casting 
Crowns) 


Me) 


man) 


Slumber) 

6. “One Day At A Time” 
(Jeremy Camp) 

7. “Cry in My Heart” 
(Starfield) 


wn 
4 
w 
= 
— 
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— 
— 
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(Chris Tomlin) 


2. “Keep Singing” (Mercy 
3. “Brave” (Nichole Norde- 


4. “Yearn” (Shane & Shane) 
5. “Caroline” (Seventh Day 


8. “Come Home Running” 





(Light Street Pavilion, Harborplace} 
(410) 539-7468 


If you’re looking for a classy 
place instead of the typical dun- 
geon packed with drunkards, 
the Brewer's Art is definitely 
your best bet. Not only does its 
décor show an exquisite Euro- 
pean taste, its choice of beer is 
also of fine quality, particularly 
its Belgian Strong ale, Ozzy. Its 
menu changes with the sea- 
son. There are only nine main- 
course items, but they'll never 
disappoint you. 








206 W. Pratt St. 
(410) 244-8900 


With a great atmosphere and 
bands performing every week, 
this Irish pub has a huge selec- 
tion of beer on its menu that 
will suit all tastes. Jazz and 
blue are the themes at Cat's 
Eye Pub under its nightly mu- 
sic programming. If you’re on a 
tight budget, you can still have 
your share of beer. This popu- 
lar hangout in Fells Point is a 
place for all. 





Finals, papers, all the end-of-semester stress making you j 
lose balance? Maybe you need some uplifting music ... 


9. “Sunny Days” (Jars of dl 
Clay) 

10. “Better Is One Day” 
(Matt Redman) 

11. “Nothing Left To Lose” 
(Mat Kearney) 

12. “Praise You In The 
Storm” (Casting Crowns) 
13. “Evermore” (Hillsong) 
14. “Gravity” (Shawn Mc- 
Donald) 

15. “Happy Is A Yuppie 
Word” (Switchfoot) 


— Compiled by Joseph Ho and 4 
Andrew Yang 


COURTESY OF JONATHAN KANG 














Company is the perfect place 
to grab a drink after a base- 
ball game or to enjoy the har- 
bor view while taking a break 
from work. Opened in 1992 as 
the D.C.’s first brew pub since 
Prohibition, this one at the Har- 
bor is one of the five brewpub 
chains in the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area. Nice and solid 
place for the Kolsch and Fuel in 
particular. 


THE BrRewer’s Art 





1106 N. Charles St. 
(410) 547-9310 


THE Wuarr RAT TAVERN 


Found just across the Conven- 
tion Center extension close to 
Camden Yards, the Wharf Rat 
Tavern is the place for English- 
style beer fans. With its brick 
walls and large stone fireplace, 
you'll find yourself in the real tav- 
er style. Every Friday, The Tav- 
erm holds “Firkin Friday” when a 
firkin of a cask-conditioned ale is 
opened and served until gone. 
Its seasonal beers are always of 
high quality. 








1780 Thames St. 
(410) 276-9866 


— Compiled by Joseph Ho 


Dream 360 Coffeehouse 
“What Future Awaits You?” 
Time: 8 p.m. (Apr. 28) 
Venue: Mattin SDS Room 
Food, drinks, performance 
by emerging artist Jane 
Chu, talk by former journalist 
Alanna Davis 


day night 


= 
— 
e 

— 
— 
mn) | 
— Sponsored by Stepping 

Stone Ministry 





What are you doing on a bright, sun 
ny afternoon when everyone should 
be out sitting on the lawns? 


A group of tutors from the JHU Tu 
torial Project gathered at the Lower 
Quad to demonstrate a science exper 
iment to their tutees on Wednesday 
afternoon. These tutors meet weekly 
at Levering Hall (two groups: Mon 
and Wed., Tue. and Thur.) with their 
tutees and spend time helping them 
with homework. 











— Compiled by Natalie Baer 
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JESSICA TURRAL 
Freshman, psychology 





66 Having Spring Fair on 
the Upper Quad was 
good. It made it more 
convenient. 








JIM MEDFORD 
Sophomore, physics 


66 Chicken on a stick and 
pad thai was good as 
usual, but it rained. It 
seems like we always 
have it at a bad time. 





ARIF ZAMAN 
Sophomore, biology 


©6 | liked the new location. 
| think this year more 
freshmen _ participated. 
| was impressed by the 
increase in the variety of 
stands. The Beer Gar- 
den was great — good 
music and STOPS 






ERNESTO PEREZ 
Junior, biology 





ee It wasn’t as good as oth- 
er years. | liked when 
they had more arts and 
crafts and the com- 
munity service booths 
back then. ze 





SARAH DAVID 
Junior, political science 
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By DREW LEFKOF 
The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


More than a decade ago, Justin 
Lee occupied himself by simply 
rallying back and forth with his 
father in a neighborhood tennis 
court. Now the senior is more 
focused on a loftier goal: trying 
to lead the rejuvenated Blue Jays 


THE 


Jouns Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


SPORTS 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


JUSTIN LEE, TENNIS 


Lee hopes to serve up a Centennial Conference title 


ting back taking ground strokes 
at one another, sometimes 12 to 
13 balls in a series. That sort of 
game can become mentally tax- 
ing, so I figured I should go up 
and attack.” 

Lee also mentioned that his 
newfound ability to attack the 
net and volley is a compliment to 
an improv ed coaching staff cur- 
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Key’s scoring streak 


halted at 23 games 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
said of the run. “We actually were 


| more under control and saw the 


open [player]. We realized that 
it was a lot easier than we were 
making it for ourselves.” 
Northwestern, however, 
wasn’t the least bit complacent 
with their five-goal cushion. They 


| . . . 
continued their relentless siege 


on the Blue Jay defense, pour- 


positives that we can take away 
from this game,” Tucker added. 
“It was a wake up call to what 
the NCAA [tournament] will be 
like if we are fortunate enough to 
get a bid. It will force us to work 
harder, it will make us mentally 
tougher and it will motivate us to 
take care of each and every game 
we have left to play.” 

Key agreed with Tucker and 


to a confer- rently in its ing on eight more goals over the _ believes that the team is capable 
ence champi- second _ sea- | remaining minutes of the con- of reaching its immense potential 
onship anda VELA T son. | test. When the last whistle was _ if it approaches each game witha 
first-ever trip Oe Ulcer blown, ten different Wildcats had stronger mentality. 


to Nationals. 


STATISTICS _ 














“We know we have the ability 


coaches re- | | scored. 

“Getting ally started to The Blue Jays finished the to stick with a team like North- 
to nationals Year: Senior emphasize a | | match with a paltry five goals, western,” Key said. “Mentally, 
and winning Maior: more serious well below «their. 13.4 average we weren't where we needed to 
a ‘conterance ajor: IR practice atmo- heading into the game. be when we went into that game. 
cha mpion- Hopkins Highlights: Guid- sphere,” Lee | “The main factors that led to Just taking the right mentality 
ship would ed team toa arlitel CB said. “We've | this poor offensive showing were and approaching every practice 
be a great vic- over Centennial Conference integrated MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER | missed opportunities, dropped and every game like it’s North- 
tory lap to my foe Muhlenberg with a singles more physical | balls and sloppy decision-mak- western will bring us to that next 
oa mee match win to improve team’s conditioning more complete player and that is come to practice with a purpose. | ing,” Tucker said. “Northwestern _ level.” 
said. “What- overall record to 12-6 to help our whyIam having this success and We have our goals laid out for us, | played an incredibly aggressive The Blue Jays return to action 
SE pea ee endurance enjoying tennis too,’ Lee said. which give us a reason to go out | defense that we did not handle this Saturday against Penn State 
complish this and balance “My serve is much better now be-_ and work hard” | well.” at University Park, Pa. Game time 
season though on the court. cause I don’t double fault as much. From neighborhood games | The Wildcats held Key, who _ is set for 1 p.m. 


will be a solid indicator of how 
far this program has come.’ 

Lee’s latest singles match vic- 
tory helped catapult the Blue Jays 
past Muhlenberg 7-0, improving 
the team’s overall record to 12-6 
For Lee, the victory was a great 
display of his ability to quickly 
adapt to his opponent's weakness. 

“My last opponent played a 
similar style game to myself, in 
that he was a baseliner,” Lee said. 
“This meant we would both be sit- 


We've also tailored practices to 
our opponents, which has helped 
to make us more competitive. I’ve 
never enjoyed practice more than 
I have this year.” 

From completing core abdom- 
inal exercises to participating in 
quick volley routines against the 
wall, Lee commented that the 
coaching staff’s regimen is work- 
ing for him. 

“By picking up the volley shot 
and mastering it, | have become a 


I don't feel the disadvantage with 
my second serve, which disallows 
my opponent from being able to 
come up and attack.” 

More importantly, Lee said 
that the improved atmosphere 
has given the Blue Jays a chance 
to compete at the national level. 

“For myself, | know I wasn’t re- 
ally enjoying practice or matches 
two seasons ago as a sophomore. 
I didn’t feel like our team was go- 


ing anywhere,” he said. “Now we 





Women shine at crew teams’ home tourney 


By ETHAN OGILBY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After competing out of state for 
their previous two regattas, the 
men’s and women’s crew teams 
stayed in Baltimore on April 
15 to host the JHU Invitational. 
President William Brody, Athletic 
Director Thomas Calder and Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the President 
Jerome Schyndman were all in at- 
tendance to accept new boats be- 
ing dedicated in their name. The 
Invitational was more than twice 
as large as last year’s, thanks to 
the extensive promotion efforts of 
head coach Steve Perry. The Blue 
Jays met with moderate success 
in the races, particularly on the 
women’s side, who highlighted 
the event for the home team with 
a first-place finish in the varsity 
four race. 

The women’s varsity four 
were dominant from start to fin- 
ish, taking first in their heat as 
well as in the final. The Jays beat 
runner-up Loyola by a comfort- 
able seven seconds to take gold 
on their home course. 

Women’s captain Angel Ko 
was proud of her team and is 
pleased with the direction the 
team is going. 

“This is the second time we've 
raced the four and the second 
gold medal we've won,” Ko said. 
“For the last few championship 
races the team will be transition- 
ing away from the eight, and 
the four will become the more 
competitive boat.” 

As for the other women’s boats, 


the varsity eight finished fourth, 
the novice four took third and the 
women’s pair placed a distant sec- 
ond to a powerful Stockton boat. 

Koalso praised the competitive 
mindset the women are display- 
ing at this point in the season. 

“When you're waking up at 
4:30 every morning, exerting 
physical effort out in the cold, it’s 
really hard on your body. But by 
this time of year, we've already 
adapted to the physical demands 
of crew and now it’s all a mental 
game.” 

But sometimes even being 
mentally prepared can’t over- 
come game-day flukes, as the 
men’s pair boat of Lukasz Bugaj 
and Pete Ryan will attest to. Their 
boat crossed the finish less than a 
second after rival Loyola. 

“We really should have won 
that race,” team captain Bagaj 
said. “We jumped out ahead from 
the start and were rowing strong, 
but at about the 1200 meter mark 
our boat and Loyola’s boat steered 
into each other and we clashed 
oars. This allowed Loyola to take 
the lead and we weren't able re- 
gain it. The results will say dif- 
ferently but I’m confident that we 
were the stronger boat.” 

The tough loss to Loyola in the 
pair's final was, unfortunately, 
a trend for the day. Loyola nar- 
rowly defeated the men’s varsity 
eight final as well. 

“We knew it would be a dog- 
fight between us and Loyola. 
They’re a very fast crew,” Bugaj 
said. “We closed the gap on them 
at the Invitational. The five-sec- 


ond margin between us is the | 


closest we’ve come to them this 
season, but in the end they pulled 
it away from us. We came away 
feeling pretty good.” 

As for the novices, both the 
eight and the four finished a re- 
spectable third in the finals. 

“The crews that beat them 
were very solid,” Bugaj said. Be- 
cause of the single day schedule, 
some of the novice rowers found 
themselves rowing four races ina 
two-hour span. 

“That's almost a feat in itself,” 
Bugaj said. 

Next up for Hopkins is the At- 
lantic Collegiate League Sprints 
this weekend in York, Pa. Both 
teams will use the sprints as a 
barometer for what they will be 
up against at the season-ending 
Dad Vail Regatta. The Hopkins 
men have already handily beaten 
most of the other boats that will 
be at the sprints and, in the eyes 
of the Jays, the men’s eight race 
should come down to themselves 
and the dangerous Ithaca boat, 
against whom they haven't raced 
this year. 

“Unfortunately we lost some 
important practice time last week 
because of illnesses,” co-captain 
Wesley Fredericks said. “We're 
working hard to make up for lost 
time this week. We’re aiming for 
a first place finish at the Atlantic 
Collegiate League Sprints this 
weekend, but it will be a chal- 
lenge. Ithaca has a strong crew, 
so it will definitely be a close and 
grueling race. We're looking for- 
ward to it.” 


Women Earn 
$6,000 and up 


Be an Egg Donor For an Infertile Couple 


* Healthy—Mature—Non-smokers *2 week Part-Time Commitment 


* Age 20-29—Average Weight 
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* Confidentiality at All Times 





against his father to USTA match- 
es as a middle school student, Lee 


has alwaysembraced theinherent | 


quality of tennis competition. 
“I’ve always prided myself on 
being a competitor on the court,” 
Lee said. “There have been times 
when I lost a set 6-0, but picked 
myself back up to win the match. 


won until the last ball, I’ve always 


had to have the mental toughness | 


to concentrate on each and every 
play.” 

He added that the indepen- 
dence of tennis’ singles play, in 
general, suits his personality. 

“T like the fact that I’m out 
there all alone and J am the one to 
blame for whatever goes wrong,” 


| he said. “But at the same time, I 


also receive all the immediate 
benefits from my strong play. It’s 
not like basketball, football or 
hockey where the blame or credit 
gets shifted around. I’m an inde- 


| pendent person, so my destiny is 


in my hands.” 


$5 Student Tickets 


Student tickets for College Night 
April 27 are just $5 ($10 after April 24). 


Students can also purchase $10 
tickets to select BSO concerts 


throughout the season. Visit 


baltimoresymphony.org/students 


folmre (-Ve-]1 Ce 


College Night Partners: 


g WHOLE 


- 
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Me Ulashungton 


| less game snaps her 


| 26, 2005. 
Knowing that the match is not 


| lasted, but if I hadn’t 


| we had won the game, 





led the nation in points 
per game (6.4) coming 
into the contest, to only 
two assists. Key’s goal- 


streak of 28 games with 
a goal scored, which 
dates back to February 


“Tt wasn’t really 
something that I was 
focused on,” Key said. 
“Tt was fun while it 


scored any goals and 


I would have still been 
happy.” 

Although the loss 
to Northwestern most 
likely removes the Blue 
Jays from contention in 
receiving an automatic 
qualifier from the ALC 
for the NCAA tourna- 
ment, the game was 
not a total loss. 

“There are a lot of 


Next College Night! 
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Senior defender Kelley Putnam and the Lady Jays 
were all out of breath after losing to Northwestern. 


THINK OF IT AS CLASSIC ROCK. 
REALLY CLASSIC. 


World-class. Inspired. Easy. Affordable. Just a few ways to 
describe the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra’s student program. 
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CARLOS KALMAR, conductor 
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PEABODY CHILDREN’S CHORUS 
Schubert: Symphony No. 3 
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Mozart: Ave Verum Corpus 


Conductor Carlos Kalmar lead 


Serenade to Music 
Transmigration of Souls 
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By JOHN MONAGAN 


The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 


The men’s tennis team suf- 
fered a blip on their roll towards 
the Centennial Conference post- 
season in a busy week, drop- 
ping a match 5-2 at perennial 
powerhouse Washington Col- 
lege before running off three 
straight Centennial Conference 
victories on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. c 

For the women, an important 
6-3 win over Franklin & Marshall 
on Friday clinched a spot in the 
Centennial Conference Tourna- 
ment. They followed up the vic- 
tory, however, with a tough loss 
to No. 18 Swarthmore on Sun- 
day. 

The Blue Jays traveled to 
Chestertown, Md. on Thursday 
to battle the first place Shore- 
men of Washington College, who 
were eager for revenge after suf- 
fering their first ever conference 
loss at the hands of the Blue Jays 
last season. The Shoremen struck 
early, grabbing the doubles point 
despite a gutsy performance at 
first doubles by sophomore Joe 
Vasoontara and junior Hillen 
Smith, who captured the only 
Hopkins victory in doubles with 
a 9-7 win. 

The Jays’ only other points in 
the match came at second singles, 
where Smith won his match 6-2, 
5-7, 10-6 and fourth singles where 
sophomore Kevin Ma won 7-6 (5), 
6-4. Vasoontara suffered a loss to 
the top-ranked singles player in 
the region, Shoremen junior Ar- 
turo Solis. 

The Blue Jays recovered nicely 
after the loss, however, running 
off three straight victories on 
three consecutive days, beating 
Ursinus, Dickinson and Muhlen- 
berg in that order. With the wins, 
Hopkins was able to secure the 
No. 3 spot in the Centennial Con- 
ference playoffs. 

The Blue Jays won with ease 
over all three opponents, only 
losing a doubles match on Sun- 
day against Muhlenberg. Against 
Dickinson, in fact, the Blue Jays 
only lost one set, proving Hop- 

kins is able to overcome tough 
losses in time for the postseason, 


\ 
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which will take place this week- | 


end at Haverford. 


Hopkins still maintains hope | 


of making the NCAA Tourna- 


ment. Seven teams advance from | 


each region, and after playing a 
very competitive schedule this 
year, the Blue Jays are currently 
eighth in the mid-Atlantic region. 


By ALENA GEFFNER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Hopkins track team hasn’t 
been having the best of luck with 
weather lately. However, their 


| recent performances haven't re- 


With a possible first round match- | 


up against Haverford (currently 
seventh in the region) the Blue 
Jays are confident that with a win 
over the Fords, their NCAA posi- 
tion should be confirmed. 

The women hosted the Dip- 
lomats last Friday, earning a 6-3 
victory. Freshman Brittany Mata- 
va and sophomore Tanya Gulnik 
continued their outstanding play, 
each winning in singles and 
combining to win in doubles. Ju- 
nior Becky Busch and sophomore 
Mary Gorski also won at singles, 
at four and six, respectively. 

Victory was crucial for the 
Jays because it determined who 
would play in the tournament. 

“It was us or them,” Gorski 
said. “Now that we’ve made the 
conference tournament, we have 
to use our chance and capitalize 
on it.” 

But they didn’t capitalize on 
Sunday, when the Jays dropped 
a tough conference match to 
Swarthmore, 7-2. Hopkins was 
swept in doubles play, including 
a rare loss for Matava and Gulnik 
at first doubles. 

Insingles play, Matavaclaimed 
a victory at first singles, 6-3, 6-3. 
The only other victory for Hop- 
kins was Gorski’s at sixth singles, 
6-2, 6-1. The two teams will be 
matched up again next weekend 
in the first round of the Centen- 
nial Conference Tournament. 
The Blue Jays are the fourth seed, 
while the Garnet own the top 
seed. Going into the match, one 
must question how the team will 
have their confidence. 

“This week’s practice will tell a 
lot,” Gorski said. “Personally I’m 
really pumped up for the match, 
and we know they stacked their 
lineup against us so we will be 
playing against different girls. 
If we make some minor adjust- 
ments in practice we will defi- 
nitely want it more.” 


flected the gloomy wind, rain and 
cold that they have had to put up 
with at two meets this season. 
Despite having to deal with 
those inhospitable conditions, 
the Blue Jays consistently placed 
in the top ten at this weekend’s 


| Widener Invitational hosted by 





Widener College in Chester, Pa. 

“It’s been difficult to run at the 
meets, and we’ve had to lower 
our standards for time,” senior 
team captain Aaron Landgraf 
said. “However, people have per- 
formed well under the circum- 
stances.” 

In particular, Hopkins scored 


| highly in the field events. One 
| of the most impressive perfor- 


mances on the day came from 
senior Liz Krimmel, who beat 


| several Division I competitors to 
| place first in the javelin, throwing 


LOZ5G: 

In the women’s high jump, 
sophomores Julie Blumreiter and 
Jessica Reeves tied for fourth 
place, as both cleared 4’10”. In 
the women’s pole vault, Hopkins 
scored in the top ten again with 
freshman Lauren Chun taking 
fourth place, vaulting 10’. 

Freshman Amarichi Onyima 
placed fourth in women’s shot 
put with a massive throw of 


| 3410.25”. 


The men’s team also did well 
in the field events. In high jump, 
junior Matt Smith, sophomore 
Michael Palantoni and_ fresh- 


| man Matt Trachtenberg all did 


well. Smith and Palantoni tied 
for eighth place with 5’8” while 
Trachtenberg came in fifth with 
5/10”. Trachtenberg also tied for 
second place in pole vault, clear- 
ing 14’. 

In the long jump, freshman 
James Shim scored fifth, and ju- 
nior Arun Jose came in sixth for 
triple jump. Freshman Peter Li 
did well in the men’s shot put and 
discus throw, coming in seventh 
and fourth place, respectively. 
Following Li was senior Derrick 
Norgriff, who took fifth place in 


Jays save season with fourth quarter rally 


CONTINUED FROM PacE A12 
shot from the left side of the field 
by Billy Looney just 45 seconds 
into the match. Hopkins was 
quick to answer when junior 
attacker Jake Byrne went unas- 
sisted towards the hole to even 
up the score for the first of what 
would be five ties in the game. 

As the game progressed into 
the second quarter, Navy's in- 
spired play became evident when 
two laser shots by “comeback 
kid” Taylor Harris found the 
back of the net. 

But again, Hopkins was able 
to one-up their opponents. Pey- 
ser and sophomore attacker and 
leading scorer Kevin Huntley 
combined their efforts to bring 
the score to a 3-3 deadlock. 

However, Navy found their 
way to another two-goal scor- 
ing burst with two phenomenal 
goals, one a high shot courtesy 
of a behind-the-net pass and the 
other a lightning bouncer that 
ricocheted off the left goalpost. 
Luckily, Hopkins caught the 
Navy defense resting on their 
heels before the end of the half, 
as sophomore midfielder Stephen 
Peyser scooted one in with just 16 


seconds remaining. 


With a slim lead heading into 
the second half of play, Navy 
knew — especially after fresh- 
man midfielder Brian Christo- 
pher flung a score in to make the 
game even — that their defensive 
formation needed to stiffen up if 
they wanted towin. 

Between holding the Blue Jays 
scoreless for almost 15 minutes 
and befuddling head coach Dave 
Pietramala with an odd offensive 
attack, Navy was able to build 


not only a two-goal lead but also: 


their confidence heading into the 
The stands shook with the 
pounding of feet and the fury 
“of cheers as a Hopkins defeat 
imminent. This environ- 


| players, appeared to 
‘flavor. — 


similar to that of a tour-— 


“The Human 
Highlight Reel” 
by some of his 
teammates, made 
a. breathtaking 
move when he 
spun around a 
Navy defender, 
pivoted and then 
flipped the ball 
behind his back 
and into the net- 
ting for Hopkins’ 
sixth goal of the 
game. 

Theplay, which 
earned him No. 2 
on SportsCenter’s 
Top Ten Plays on 
Saturday night, 
also seemed to 
have a profound 
effect on his 
teammates. They 
rallied for two more goals, one 
by freshman attacker Tom Duerr 
and the second by sophomore 
midfielder Paul Rabil. Rabil, dan- 
gerous whenever allowed to get 
his legs moving in an opponent's 
territory, thought that Byrne’s play 
really helped in boosting the his 
and the team’s morale. 

“He’s one the leaders of our 
team and when a leader like that 
makes a big time play, it creates 
a sense of enthusiasm and excite- 
ment that triggered the rest of the 
outcome,” Rabil said. 

Down 8-7, Navy did not let up 
as they once again tied the game 
up with a little over six minutes 
left in contention. But the goal 
that finally pushed Hopkins over 
the top ina seesaw battle between 
the two powerhouses came from 
Huntley, whose 23rd score of the 
season became the game-win- 
ning one at the 5:07 mark. 

“{Paul] Rabil made a great play 
and drew a slide from my man,” 
Huntley said. “I found the lane 
and Paul made a good pass to me. 
I was just lucky enough to be on 
the finishing end of Paul's great 
dodge.” 

The main reason Hopkins was 
able to stay close to a team like 


Navy was due to the show put 





Bia 
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Freshman midfielder Andrew Miller picked up one of the Blue 
Jays’ 21 ground balls in Saturday's game against Navy. 


on by their team’s goalie. Junior 
goalkeeper Jesse Schwartzman’s 
great play kept the Jays within 
striking distance throughout not 
only this game but all season. 
With ten saves and some other 
stellar deflections, Schwartzman’s 
job as the team’s designated “go- 
to guy” was obviously cemented 
with Saturday’s performance. 
“Jesse played another amaz- 
ing game,” junior defenseman 
Eric Zerrlaut said. “He’s always 
been outstanding when we need 
him the most and he does it game 


after game.” 
Along with the established 
stars like Schwartzman, the 


young members of the team have 
continued to impress their older 
teammates. 

“Navy is a _ very strong 
team and they don’t quit,” said 
Schwartzman. “But when the 
team as well as the freshmen 
realized we needed to play with 
a ‘never quit’ attitude in order 
to win, then we started to gain 
momentum. Those kids aren't 
freshmen anymore in my book, 
considering the way they keep 
playing for us.” 

The Blue Jays next take to the 
field on Saturday against Towson 
at 2 p.m. on Homewood Field. 


SPORTS _ 


. 














Men's tennis tumbles, but Nasty weather doesn’t slow down track teams 
women clinch tourney bid Track pours in solid performances at Widener Invitational, led by senior Liz Krimmel’s first place throw in the javelin 
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COURTESY OF ANDREW XIA 


Senior 400-meter runner Shane Olaleye gives it his all as he makes a last second surge toward a first place finish at McDaniel. 


the discus. 

“We were competing against 
Division I teams, so we weren't 
getting first place,” Landgraf 
said. “But we were placing pretty 
highly.” 

The Blue Jays also did well in 
the track events, but the runners 
were the ones who dealt with the 
brunt of the rain. 

“T think the weather defi- 
nitely affected our performance 
because a lot of us had to wait 
in the cold rain before our rac- 
es,” said junior Jason Chiang, 
who competed in the 1500 me- 
ters. “It was really hard to stay 
warm the whole day. One of our 
4 x 400-meter relay runners’ legs 
cramped up and he had to drop 
out during his race, just to give 
you an example of what the cold 
weather can do.” 

Chiang also added that the ad- 
verse weather conditions affected 
the Hopkins athletes’ times and 
marks more than their places. 

“The conditions were crappy 
for everyone, so | think the play- 
ing field was even,” he said. “Al- 
though our performances did not 
reflect our fitness.” 

On the track, sophomore 
Tristan Thomas came in fourth 
place for the 100-meter dash, as 
well as seventh place in the 200 
meters. In the 400 meters, junior 
Shane Olaleye came in third place 
with a time of 50.63. 

The Hopkins men also did 
well in the long distances, with 
sophomore Pat Brandon placing 
ninth place in the 5,000 meters in 
a time of 15:09, the third-fastest 
time in Hopkins history. The Blue 
Jays also placed seventh in the 4 x 
400-meter relay. 

The women’s squadalso scored 
in the top ten in several events on 
the track. In the women’s 100 me- 
ters, junior Giselle Joseph came 
in third place in a time of 13.35. 
Senior Megan Schollenberg came 
in sixth place for the women’s 800 
meters, running 2:30.57. 


The women’s 4 x 400-meter 
relay team also came in eighth 
place, thanks to solid perfor- 
mances from the relay members, 
senior Kathy Cain, freshman 
Cathy Horn, freshman Samantha 
Schneider and Schollenberg. 

Hopkins also competed at 
the McDaniel Twilight Meet on 
Wednesday, April 19, a meet that 
was added to their schedule to 
make up for the Richard Stock- 
ton Invitational, which the Jays 
left early due to rain. Both Blue 
Jays squads took second place at 








the McDaniel meet out of eight 
total teams. 

The Blue Jays will next return 
to competition this Saturday at 
the Shippensburg Invitational, in 
Shippensburg, Pa. Several mem- 
bers of the team will also be at- 
tending the highly competitive 
Penn Relays in Philadelphia. 

This weekend will be the Blue 
Jays’ last meet before the Centen- 
nial Conference Championships, 
which will be held at McDaniel 
College in Westminster, Md. on 
May 5-7. 





COURTESY OF ANDREW XIAO 
Junior 3,000-meter steeplechaser Justin DeAngelis hurdles his way over a wooden 
beam at the McDaniel Twilight Meet. The Jays as a team placed second overall. 





Babb rests pitchers for final stretch 


Baseball coach acknowledges that lights out pitching won't be enough to get clutch wins 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
hits, and fanning four. 

With his aces’ arms rested 
and strong going into the final 
stretch of the regular season, 
Babb will hope to see his start- 
ers dominate opposing batters 
just as they have all season. 
But even if they can summon 
some lights-out pitching, Babb 
emphasized that the Jays won't 
make it far into the postseason 
unless the other members of the 
team can provide five-tool con- 
sistency. 

“We need to cut down the 
number of strikeouts [at bat], put 
the ball in play more, and we 
need to make all the plays in the 
field,” he said. 

Baumann agreed with Babb’s 
statement that explosive offen- 
sive numbers and strong, pitch- 
ing won't be enough for their 
team, and that they will need to 
focus on the small things in order 
to win the big games. 


“We'll need to make less men- 
tal and physical errors in the field 
and on the bases if we want to 
do well in the upcoming double- 
headers and the postseason,” he 
said. 

Gleason, on the other hand, 
remained confident that despite 
the two losses, the Jays are back 
up to speed and will be ready 
to play postseason-quality ball 
when the time comes. 

“We hit a little skid for a bit 
but we're working back to where 
we need to be,” he said. 

Though it might seem like an 


exaggeration to call two fairly 


well-played losses a “skid,” 
the last time the Jays lost two 
straight was March 20 and 21, 
during their spring training trip 
in Arizona. The Jays lost a close, 
eight-inning 11-10 game to the 
powerhouse College of New Jer- 
sey, and the next day dropped a 
10-5 seven-inning loss to Augs- 
burg. ies 


After a non-conference home 
game on Thursday against Mary 
Washington, the Blue Jays will 
travel to Allentown, Pa. to face 
Muhlenberg on Saturday. The 
Jays will have to make sure they 
aren't distracted by the fact that 
100 miles away in Carlisle, Pa., 
the results of the doubleheader 

“between Franklin & Marshall 
and Dickinson will determine 
whether Hopkins will be able 
to control their destiny and 
get a shot at claiming the No. 1 
seed. 

Though Franklin & Marshall 

_ isn’t nationally ranked — unlike 
the Jays, who were given the No. 

12 spot in the April 18 ABCA/ 
Collegiate Baseball Newspaper poll 
— they currently have a 1.5-game 
lead in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. a 

The Jays will then return home 
on Sunday for their last two con- 

ference games against Ursinus, 
which will begin at 12:30 p.m. 
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Dip You Know? 


Only four of the past 20 teams to win 
the Super Bow! had a leading rusher 
that they selected in the first round of 
the NFL Draft. Running back Reggie 
Bush is predicted to be the top overall 
pick in this weekend's draft. 


CALENDAR 


THURSDAY 
Baseball vs. MWC 
SATURDAY 
M. Lacrosse vs. Towson 
SUNDAY 
Baseball vs. Ursinus (DH) 


3:30 p.m. 


2 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 











Men's lax hangs on to 
beat Navy on the road 


By MATTHEW E. MURRAY 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


After mounting a tremendous 
comeback and preserving their 
32-game win- 
ning streak 
against Navy, 
it’s now safe 
to say that 
Hopkins 
men’s lacrosse does indeed have 
the Midshipmen’s “number.” 

Not since 1974 has the men’s 
lacrosse team lost to the Naval 
Academy, and although they al- 
lowed a frustrating two-goal def- 
icit in a hostile road environment, 
the Jays never once thought that 
their team was the one bound to 
lose last Saturday’s game. 

Thanks to sheer determina- 
tion, an excellent face-off per- 
former and some clutch point- 








+i PL OR iat oS SE 
Sophomore midfielder Paul Rabil helped the Jays defeat t 


blank saves, No. 12 Hopkins was 


able to defeat No. 4 Navy by a | 


score of 9-8 in Annapolis. 

“The environment and the feel 
of the game were exhilarating,” 
senior midfielder and co-captain 


Greg Peyser said. “The older guys | 


are used to it, but it was great for 
the freshman.” 

In front of a rabid crowd of 
13,857, the stands filled to the 
brim with cadets waiting in ea- 
ger anticipation of a presumed 
Hopkins slaughter, the Jays took 
to the field on a “perfect” day for 
lacrosse. 

Although the rivalry has gen- 
erally been considered one-sided, 


starting with the opening face- | 
off, the game play was nothing | 


short of fast and furious. With 

playoff intensity in the air, Navy 

drew first blood with a running 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Baseball picks up a stretch win alter dropping two 


For Centennial title, Jays need to prevail in four conference matches this weekend and need F & M to falter against Dickinson 


| By JASON FARBER 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After watching his baseball 
team strike out 17 times in the 
midst of a complete game shut- 
out by Gettysburg pitcher Brian 
Spicer last Friday, Hopkins’ head 
coach Bob Babb had only one 


| word to describe the experience. 


“When someone is pitching 
that well, that’s the only time as a 
manager that you feel helpless,” 
he said. 

With two double-headers this 
weekend against conference 
squads, that feeling of helpless- 
ness probably won’t subside for 
Babb. 

Not only do the Jays have to 
win all four games in order to 
keep their hopes of winning the 
conference and heading into the 
Centennial playoffs as a No. 1 
seed, but Franklin & Marshall, 
the winners of eight straight 
games, will have to split their 
doubleheader against Dickinson. 

“That loss to Gettysburg real- 
ly killed us,” senior second base- 
man Corey Gleason said, “but 
we're still in a good position to 
go far in the playoffs.” 

Echoing that spirit, the Jays 


| rebounded from the blanking at 


Gettysburg with a solid win on 
Tuesday night against Montclair 
State, improving their overall re- 
cord to 24-6-2. Unlike their pre- 
vious game, the Jays were able to 
get some offensive momentum 
going, and rallies in the third 
and sixth innings provided them 
with the run production they 
needed to manage an 8-2 victory. 

“We had two innings where 
we scored three runs, and scor- 


he No. 4 Midshipmen 9-8. | ing runs was nice because we 








This position offers invaluable training and real-world experience. 
For those who seek a career in finance or financial technology, 
Lombard offers the unusual opportunity of becoming NASD 
securities licensed. This can be a decided advantage when 
interviewing on Wall Street. In fact, former Lombard interns have 
gone to New York Stock Exchange member firms such as Goldman 
Sachs and Morgan Stanley, and mutual funds such as the Reserve 


Group. 


Our headquarters is located in a renovated 150 year old building in 
the historic Fell’s Point neighborhood of Baltimore, 12 blocks south 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital, not far from the Hopkins (JHMI) shuttle. 


The position is part-time during the school year (student schedules 
liberally accommodated) with full-time holiday and summer hours 
also available if desired. We offer free parking and a pleasant 


LOMBARD 


SECURITIES INCORPORATED 


brokerage firm, is looking for a person with computer skills to work 
in our Information Technology Department as an addition to the 
Johns Hopkins student already employed. This is a paid internship. 


(student flexible hours) 


2) 


working environment. 


Skills required: 
> basic programming 


* ASP 

* HTML 

* JavaScript 
¢ Perl 

* SQL . 


» basic computer maintenance 


» basic software use (WordPerfect, Word, Excel, 


Outlook, Thunderbird) 
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securities 





Please call Mrs. Wachter (410.342.1300 or 800.755.2144 ext 309) 
to make an appointment for an interview or send your resume to 
fwachter@golombard.com. 
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1820 Lancaster Street 
' Baltimore, MD 21231 
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Sophomore third baseman Todd Emr and the Blue Jays hope that they can win the remainder of their regular season games. 


hadn’t been doing that well late- 
ly,’ Gleason said. 


The 4-0 loss to ‘Gettysburg 


came on the heels of another 
tough defeat, as two days earlier, 
Hopkins fell to Shenandoah 8- 
7 after sophomore right-hander 
Paul Martone gave up a walk-off 
single to center field in the 12th 
inning. According to senior left- 
fielder Bryce Baumann, losing 
two-straight games for just the 
second time this season didn’t 
damage team morale but actually 
had a positive effect. 


“Tl think it refocused us,” he 
said. “It made us realize we 


season. I’m glad we're back on a 
Winning track with four games 
left in the season.” 

In the non-conference game 
against Montclair State, Babb 
made sure not to overwork any 
members of his pitching team, 
and pulled his starter, senior 
lefty Jim Flannery, after just two 
innings of work. Flannery struck 
out two and surrendered one run, 


but because the Jays scored three 
runs at the top of the third, he 


quite on’ the level we was able to/pick up an easy win, 
“wanted to be at that point in the 


making him 6-1 on the season. 
After pulling Flannery, Babb 
gave two-inning shifts to senior 
right-hander Jason Thayer and 
sophomore right-hander Ryan 
Kuhlman, the other two mem- 
bers of his trio of untouchable 
starters. Thayer struck out two 
and surrendered three hits and a 
run, while Kuhlman silenced the 
Red Hawk bats, allowing zero 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 


No. 2 Northwestern oulplays womens lax 


By DAVID NGUYEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It is said that in the postsea- 
son, the fouls are harder, the 
crowds are louder and the lights 

are brighter. 


Final The women’s 
Hopkins 5 lacroeye 
phe hs got a_ taste 
N’western 17 of what the 
postseason 


may have in store for them when 
they faced defending NCAA 
champion Northwestern Univer- 
sity last Sunday, suffering a 17-5 
defeat at the hands of the No. 2 
ranked Wildcats. 

“Northwestern played very 
well and we didn’t,” head coach 
Janine Tucker said. “We made too 
many mistakes that they capital- 
ized on. We didn’t score when we 
should have and gave up goals 
when we needed to hold them. It 
was not our best performance, by 
far.” 

A 17-6 victory against the Uni- 
versity of Delaware earlier in the 
week balanced the 17-5 pasting 
from Northwestern, as the Blue 
Jays continued to hold steady at 
the No. 7 slot in the Bounce En- 
tertainment/Inside Lacrosse Me- 
dia Poll. Duke University held 
the top spot for the third consec- 


utive week, posting a 14-1 record 
and collecting 11 of 15 first-place 
votes. 

Heading into the Windy City 
to face the Wildcats, the Blue Jays 
were coming off a brilliant perfor- 
mance against Delaware, where 
four different players secured at 
least a hat trick. Junior attacker 
Mary Key, who is the team’s lead- 
ing scorer, instead was the “ally” 
to her teammates’ “oop,” serving 
up a career-high five assists in 
the contest. 

The Blue Jays were first to get 
on the scoreboard against the 
Wildcats when junior attacker 
Alex Nolan delivered a brilliant 
pass from the left side to senior 
attacker Meagan Voight in front 
of the goal. 

What seemed to be a most aus- 
picious opening to the game for 
the Blue Jays could not have been 
more misleading. 

Northwestern showed no 
mercy on their fellow American 
Lacrosse Conference member as 


‘they proceeded to go ona 9-0 tear 


over the next 32 minutes. 

Junior attacker Aly Josephs 
catalyzed Northwestern’s 9-0 run 
when she caught a pass on a fast 
break, executed a sensational face 
dodge to fake out her defender 
and let loose a shot that snuck 


past Blue Jay senior goalkeeper 
Lauren Riddick. 

Wildcat junior midfielder Kris- 
ten Kjellman followed Josephs’ 
tally seconds later by outplay- 
ing her defender one-on-one in 
front and scoring the first of four 
goals on the afternoon. Kjellman 
collected her 21th hat trick of the 
season and eclipsed the 50-goal 
barrier for the third consecutive 
season, the first player at North- 
western to do so in more than 
twenty years. 

The Wildcats coasted into 
halftime with an 8-1 cushion 
over the Blue Jays and proceeded 
to accrue a 9-1 lead three minutes 
into the second half when ju- 
nior midfielder/defender Kristen 
Boege notched the ninth straight 
Northwestern goal. 

Blue Jay junior attacker Sarah 
Walsh, following a four-goal 
performance against Delaware, 
broke the Blue Jay silence with 
the first of two goals on the after- 
noon. Sophomore attacker An- 
nie Wagner continued to narrow 
the deficit with two consecutive 
goals, both of which were assist- 
ed by Key, finishing a 3-0 Blue Jay 
run over 92 seconds. 

“We just started capitalizing 
on our opportunities,” Walsh 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A11 





Tennis teams are post- 
season bound 


With key victories, both the 
men’s and women’s tennis teams 
earned Centennial Conference 
tournament berths. In the face 
of tough squads, the Jays came 
through when it matteted, A11. 


Track endures through 
rainsoaked meet 


Liz Krimmel (first place, jav- | 


elin) and Amarichi Onyima 
(fourth place, shot put) highlight- 
ed a day of great female marks, 
while the men were led by pole 
vaulter Matt Trachtenberg. A11. 


Justin Lee’s love of the 
game leads to success 


Senior Justin Lee is achieving 
unprecedented results thanks to 
improved coaching and tougher 
practices. A lifelong tennis player 
and a true competitor, he is the 
Athlete of the Week. A10. 
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By MELISSA ARTNAK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Junior Sofija Korac lifts her way 
lo the 2000 Beijing 


When junior Sofija Korac moved from Serbia to America as an eight-year-old 
child, she joined a few wheelchair sports teams to make friends with other kids who 
shared her interests. As she started out in recreational wheelchair basketball and 
track and field teams, little did she know that over a decade later, she’d find herself 
training four times a week with the ultimate goal of competing in the next Paralym- 
pic weightlifting competition. 

Korac talks about her progression from a young sports enthusiast to a first 
place-winning weightlifter in both the Junior National Disability championships 
and the National Adult Powerlifting championships as if it were the only natural 
thing for her to do. “When I was 15, my track coach said I should try weightlift- 
ing,” Korac said. Upon entering her first weightlifting competition, Korac got first 


Paralympics 









place in her weight class, and she kept going on with the sport from there. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE B3 
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COURTESY HULLABALOO 
As photos from the 1970 issue of Hullabaloo show, the addition of female students diversified the Hopkins campus. 


Hopkins’ first female graduate talks 
about her experience 30 years later 


By FRANCESCA PERETTI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Strolling around campus today, you would 
never guess that a mere 35 years ago, Hop- 
kins admitted its first female undergraduate 
students. The previously all-male institution 
opened its doors to women in 1970, offering 
them an opportunity to become par of an 
independent, intellectual atmosphere. Over 
the years, the female presence and influence 
on campus has taken giant leaps forward, as 
Hopkins now admits women to represent 
over half of incoming classes. 

The first woman to officially obtain a 
Bachelor of the Arts degree at Hopkins was 
Helena Roselle Long Watts. She studied 
mathematics but was unable to complete her 
degree. A bold, young woman, she was rec- 
ognized for her academic achievement with 


an honorary B.A. in 1952, approximately 20 
years before females were regularly admit- 
ted into the University. 

In 1969, a student-faculty administra- 
tion discussed the possibility of admitting 
female undergraduates and strongly influ- 
enced the Academic Council’s support of 
the idea. Finally, on Nov. 10, 1969, the Board 
of Trustees at Hopkins established a new 

olicy of coeducation with an official reso- 
ution. The goals of coeducation involved ef- 
forts to increase both the size and diversit 
of the applicant Paok to improve the intel- 
lectual and social environment on campus, 
and to eradicate all forms of discrimination. 
With such ambitious goals to improve the | 
Hopkins environment, all fingers pointed 
toward the integration of females on cam- 
pus. 
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Immediately following Saturdays 
Homecoming Lacrosse game: 


The News-Letter’s 2005-2006 


Alumni Wine & Cheese Party 


Approximately 4-30 pm 
at the Gatehouse 





Celebrate 110 years of history with staff 
members of the past, present, and future. 























Attend our free 
MCAT “Test Is 
Changing” Seminar 


Learn everything you need to know about 
the changes and how it will affect your 
re) c=) oy-Ter-hale)am-lalem el r-lalaliare b 


Sunday, April 30th 
4-6pm 
Baltimore Kaplan Center 
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Reserve your spot today i | fea A fy 
by calling x y 
1-800-KAP-TEST. To see IK APLA NU (ae 


the new MCAT format and 5 
for more information, visit TEST PREP AND 


kaptest.com/mcatchange ADMISSIONS 


*MCAT is a registered trademark of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
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By ANNA YUKHANANOV 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


John Shields, the chef and 


| owner of Gertrude’s restaurant 


in the BMA, said that he recently 
took a $20 bag of groceries and 
calculated that it had travelled 


1 | 20,000 miles. 


The groceries were nothing 


| out of the ordinary — soy milk, 


a pound of pasta, juice and bread. 
“It's astounding that we don't 


% | realize how far our food has to 


| travel,” Shields said. “In the 1950s, 


when I was growing up here in 


| Baltimore, most of the food that 


| we ate was grown right here.” 


a St ci ght: 
COURTESY OF MICHELLE BROWNE 


Cape Town, South Africa, as seen from nearby Table Mountain, sits at the base of Africa and, as such, is an international port. 


New perspectives on a violent past 


very morning, I awoke 

to, “Cape Teeeoooown! 

Mowbray kaap!” This 

was the sound of por- 

ters trying to hail peo- 
ple needing rides in the minibus- 
es to Cape Town, to Wynberg, to 
Langa. In South Africa, you don’t 
flag down the minibus, the mini- 
buses flag you down. 

On many walks along the 
streets of Cape Town you find 
yourself being goaded by the por- 
ters to come ride their minibuses 
even if you are just walking a 
block or two along the main road, 


“Come, come my sista!” While 
minibuses are a convenient and 
cheap mode of transportation 
from the Forest Hill dorm in Mow- 
bray to Cav- 
endish Mall 
in Clare- 
mont or the 
open-air 
markets of 
Cape Town, 
you have to 
get used to riding in a minibus 
built to carry 16 with 20 riders 
squeezed in with the porter sit- 
ting on a crate with his head out 


Hopkins junior aspires to 
compete in Paralympics 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

Now, at 21, Korac competes in 
and often takes home awards in 
many different wheelchair sports, 
including the first two she started 
with — basketball and track and 

, field — plus swimming and, of 
course, weightlifting. Korac ad- 
mitted that it has become difficult 
to balance the practice meeting 
times and traveling requirements 
for the team sports along with the 
demanding workload that comes 
with being a junior majoring in 
international relations at Hopkins, 
so she decided to make weightlift- 
ing her main focus, since it’s a solo 
sport. 

“T like the individual level of 
lifting because other people don’t 
depend on me,” Korac said, not- 
ing how she was 





was technique at first,” she said. 
“I thought about it too much, like 
‘Am I doing this right?” 

Since then, as Korac partici- 
pated in more championships, 
she learned how to overcome 


any nagging sense of self-doubt. 


“Honestly, the best way to do real- 
ly well [in a competition] is not to 
think about it,” Korac said. “You 
get ‘in the zone’ as you're waiting 
for your turn to go, and you learn 
to drown out the crowd.” 
Though Korac does notice a 
competitive atmosphere at the 
championship level, she said that 
once the events are over, all of 
the competitors are warm and 
friendly. “It’s like a family, espe- 
cially at the adult level,” she said. 
“Weightlifting doesn’t get nearly 
as much par- 
ticipation as it 





able to take a 
week off from 
school as a fresh- 
man to partici- 
pate in a week- 
long basketball 
tournament, but 
that such a com- 
mitment just 
isn’t feasible in 
the sea of term 
papers and im- 
portant _ finals 
that are characteristic of an up- 
perclassman’s workload. 

“Competing as an individual 
— I treat it as competing against 
myself, aiming to compete at my 
personal best,” she said. 

And, as of right now, her per- 
sonal best is a whopping 320 
pounds in practice sessions for 
the upcoming power lifting and 
bench press competitions, and 
265 in her most recent competi- 
tive victory. Of course, such an 
impressive talent comes with an 
equally impressive amount of 
practicing — she does weight- 
lifting circuits, working differ- 
ent muscle groups in every other 
session, four times a week, as she 
prepares for the next big competi- 
tions in July. At the requirements 
of the regime established by her 
coach, Korac started at 65 percent 
of her maximum weight capac- 
ity in March, and shé increased 
that amount by five percent each 
week afterwards. 

The physical capability is a 
key component, but Korac noted 
that “it’s not just about having 
pure strength — it’s the mental 


She said that this was a more 
difficult skill to master than 
the actual lifting of the heavy 
eights. “My biggest obstacle 


¥ 


This year, the adult 
competition is pivotal 
because it can qualify 
you for the Paralym- 





should.” 
Because of 
this, the ath- 
letes have cre- 
ated a close- 
knit network. 
“People sup- 


pics. port you and 
give you 
— JUNIOR SoFIJA KORAC weightlifting 
: tips,” Korac 
said. 


Right now, Korac is preparing 
for two major weightlifting com- 
petitions in July — The Junior Na- 
tional Disability Championships 
in Tampa, Fla. and the National 
Adult Powerlifting Champion- 
ship in Oklahoma. “This year, 
the adult competition is pivotal 
because it can qualify you for the 
Paralympics,” Korac said. 

Though nothing’s official until 
after the final qualifying rounds 
in late 2007, Korac is optimistic. 
Recently, “five of us were invited 
to a training camp in Oklahoma,” 
she said, implying that there was 
a fair amount of discussion about 
the possibility of making it to the 
2008 Paralympics between herself 
and the other four athletes at the 
training camp. The 2008 Paralym- 
pics will be televised, and will 
take place in the same venues as 
the Beijing 2008 Summer Olym- 
pics, two weeks afterwards. 

Even though Korac has years 
of experience and practice in 
weightlifting, she feels a degree 
of anticipatory anxiety about the 
many important, high-profile 
competitions leading up to the 
ultimate goal in 2008. “I still get 
just as nervous as when I start- 

/” she said. “But once I get out 
there, in the competition, it all 
sort of goes away.” 


\icnelle Browne 
Letters from Abroad 3, ness 


condition, | 





the window trying to squeeze one 
more in. Some of the minibuses 
have funny names like Dream- 
Catcher or are painted to look like 


Spiderman | 


to attract | 
more atten- 
tion. Even | 


minibus 
running on 
a rubber band and a prayer, will 


ing sound system that will no 
doubt be blasting music so you 


feel like you're in the club and not | 


riding in a minibus. 


South Africa is full of such | 
wonderful peculiarities, as mini- 

| buses designed to get you danc- | 
| ing and singing in your seat in a 


country that was once divided by 


race and is now a viable democ- | 


racy. Two blocks from the Golden 

Acres mall in Cape Town is a fab- 

ulous sprawling open-air market 
CONTINUED ON Pace B4 














With rising energy prices, 
food transportation is becoming 


| expensive. “Rebuilding the local 
food economies is probably the 
| most important thing that we can 


do today,” he said. 
To continue with his mission 


| of boosting the Chesapeake re- 


gion’s local food industry, Shields 
hosted the third annual Balti- 


| more Green Week’s “Food Day” 


on Monday at Gertrude’s. 

This year’s Food Day, “Creat- 
ing Connections,” brought to- 
gether local food producers and 
purchasers to work on making 
organic food cheaper and more 
available. But Shields’ passion for 
fresh, locally grown food began 
long before this event. It all started 
with his grandmother Gertrude, 
he said. Growing up in Baltimore, 


| Shields helped her prepare lunch- 


es for businessmen to raise money 
for their local church. “She was 


| very excited about what types of 
be well equipped with an amaz- 


food each season was going to 
bring,” he said. 

Shields’ favorite dish was sau- 
erbraten with potato dumplings. 
“I always remember the aroma of 
those dumplings because she put 
a little nutmeg in them. You could 
smell it all through the house.” 

His grandmother inspired 
Shields’ love for food and his 
approach to cooking. “1 like to 
do honest food,” he said. “I don’t 
like to overcomplicate it. It should 
be classic, fresh and as seasonal 
as possible. I think the purity of 





MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 


Gertrude’s has soared in popularity thanks to Shields’ progressive stance on food. 


cooking, the simplicity of it, is 
what's important.” 

Although he studied business 
and music, Shields decided to 
go into the food business. He re- 
called his first day of cooking in 
a business environment. “It was a 
disaster,” he said. 

Shields was living in Cape 
Cod, where he was pursuing a 
career as a rock musician. One 
day, his friend, a chef at a large 
restaurant, broke his ankle and 
asked Shields to cover for him. 
For his first task, Shields was giv- 
en a 25-pound bag of garlic and 
told to peel it. 

“I really had no idea what to do. 
They gave me a paring knife and 
I cut myself in eight places. I was 
covered in Band-Aids,” he said. 

Shields’ next assignment was 
to make 30 pie crusts. At a loss of 
what to do, he discovered a can of 
Crisco with a crust recipe. “Those 
crusts were ugly, they were hor- 
rible, but I was so proud,” Shields 
said. “I called my boss over, 
and then I realized that all the 
Band-Aids from my fingers were 
gone.” 

Despite this inauspicious start, 
Shields went on to open his own 
restaurants, write three cook- 
books and host a television cook- 


ing series. While in Berkeley in 
the 80s, Shields was part of the 
New American Food revolution, 
started by Alice Waters. “Alice 
started this whole trend toward 
local, organic and best-of-the-sea- 
son kind of food,” Shields said. 
“She looked at the food we grew 
here in America as something 
good and not inferior to the Euro- 
pean foods in traditional French 
cooking.” 

“It was through that process 
that I became interested in spe- 
cializing in regional cuisine,” 
Shields said. He opened his first 
restaurant in Berkeley, and eight 
years ago, he moved back to Bal- 
timore to open Gertrude’s. This 
Monday, at the Food Day pre- 
sentation, Shields stood in his 
restaurant, looking out over the 
sculpture garden in bloom. 

Behind him was a painting of 
the Chesapeake Bay, with long 
brushstrokes depicting seasons 
melting one into the other. “This 
is about bringing together people 
who love food, who care about 
food, and who want to rebuild the 
local food economy,’ Shields said 
to the audience. “Because these 
are the things that keep our re- 
gion healthy now, and will keep it 
healthy long into the future.” 





Revealing secrets but not iaces th 


By AMANDA ROTH 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


A couple of years ago, Frank 
Warren began a community art 


project; he left hundreds of blank Washington 
postcards in public places and with the first exhibit 


handed them out to strangers. 
They offered a simple invitation: 
“You are invited to anonymously 
contribute a secret to a group art 
project. Your secret can be a re- 
gret, fear, betrayal, desire, con- 
fession or childhood humiliation. 
Reveal anything — as long as it is 
true and you have never shared it 
with anyone before. Be brief. Be 
legible. Be creative.” 

Warren received more contri- 
butions than he knew what to do 
with. As the secrets came pour- 
ing in, the project took on a life of 
its own. Each one is a work of art, 
illustrating the secret it depicts. 
They range from funny — one, 
covered in Post-Its, message notes 
and paper clips, reads “I waste 
office supplies because I hate my 
boss” — to poignant — another, 
with a photo of a real arm next to 
a photo of a prosthetic one, reads 
“I smile sweetly and pretend to 
sympathize with my friends who 
are always fighting with their 
mothers. ... | would give my left 





arm just to have my 
mother alive to fight 
with.” 

The exhibit grew 
out of the Baltimore- 
area, 





of the postcards at 
Artomatic in Wash- 
ington D.C., an event 
put together annu- 
ally by D.C. artists to 
display the work of 
other local artists. Af- 
ter the exhibit closed, 
Warren continued 
to receive thousands 
of secrets, and the 
project grew into an 
online blog at http:// 
www,postsecret.com. 
Warren reads all 800 
to 1,000 secrets that 
he receives each week 
and posts a handful 
of new ones on the Web site every 
Sunday. According to Technorati, 
a blog-tracking service, PostSe- 
cret.com is now the third most 
popular blog on the Web, a year 
after its creation. 

The project extends even fur- 
ther than that — it has since been 
transformed into a book, Post- 
Secret: Extraordinary Confessions 


COURTESY OF FRANK WARREN 


Submissions to Warren's art project, many bittersweet, have been overwhelming. 








from Ordinary Lives and a travel- 
ing exhibition that displays new 
postcards. On Tuesday, May 23, 
Frank Warren, a Maryland native 
himself, will be at Golden West 
Café from 7 to 9 p.m., right here 
in Hampden. Along with Davy 
Rothbert from Found Magazine (a 
magazine and book that collects 
interesting notes, letters, and pic- 
tures that people send in), War- 
ren will be sharing postcards that 
didn’t make it into the book, dis- 
cussing the project, and signing 
copies of the book — which can 
be purchased at Atomic Books, 
right across the street. 

The secrets, which Warren re- 
fers to as “graphic haiku,” have 
offered people something that 
they don’t normally have — the 
opportunity to express them- 
selves honestly and anonymous- 
ly. Anyone can be an artist, and 
any secret is legitimate. Perhaps 
the real reason the project has 
become so popular lies some- 
where in the secret of our shared 
humanity: Everyone has a secret, 
and everyone has the need to 
share with someone. 

The cards not only offer people 
a chance to reveal a part of them- 
selves, they offer other people a 
chance to view them and realize 
they’re not alone. Under some se- 
crets are anonymous comments 


rough postcard 
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Postcards submitted by regular people reveal both humorous and dark secrets in artistic stylings. 


from people with the same secret, 
same fear, same hope. One reader 
from Ohio writes, “Dear Frank, 
How I wish I could hug everyone 
and tell them that its OK. It’s OK 
to be scared and angry and hurt 
and selfish. It’s part of being hu- 
man.” The Web site includes also 
includes the number and Web 
site for Hopeline, a suicide net- 
work, something that many of 
the postcards deal with. 





“Some of the postcards are re- _ 


ally works of art, and when I read 
the new ones each week, I always 
find some that I relate to. Some of 
them are really sad; it opens your 
eyes — it could be from a person 
walking past you down the street 
and you would never know,” 
freshman Alex Downs said. 

Not all of the cards are sad 
though; some offer hope as well. 
On this week’s site, over a back- 
ground of scattered pennies and 


_ the repeated phrase “Find a pen- 


ny, pick it up, all day long you'll 
have good luck,” black letters 
read “I put down pennies on the 
ground so someone will find it 
and have hope that their day will 
get better.” 

Warren’s editor, in the preface 
to the book, calls him “the most 
trusted stranger in America.” As 
Warren said, “Sometimes art and 
healing are the same thing.” 
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Cape Town ollers music, barbeque and peace 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
where you can purchase hand — 
made goods from all over Africa. 
You can purchase a hand — made 
drum from three different ven- 
dors who all have stories to tell 
and fabulous rhythms to play and 
are willing to let you haggle down 
the price. You can buy beautiful 
beadwork designed by women in 
the townships who are trying to 
make a better life for their chil- 
dren. You can even buy clothing 
with the face of Nelson Mandela 
printed on it in this market. Every 
vendor has a story to tell about 
South Africa or about how they 
traveled from another part of Af- 
rica to experience wealth and suc- 

cess in such a beautiful country. 

South Africa is a breathtaking- 
ly beautiful country with moun- 
tainsides that plunge into the blue 
waters and blooming flowers so 
perfect they look fake. Yet on the 
white sandy beaches of Simon’s 
Town you can see penguins play- 
ing in the sand and taking a dip 
in False Bay. Oh yes, there are 
penguins in Africa. Even on Rob- 
ben Island, where Mandela was 
a political prisoner and forced to 
work in a lime quarry, there are 
penguins posing for the tourists’ 
pictures. 

Another peculiarity of South 
Africa is the physical manifesta- 
tions of apartheid’s legacy that 
can be found across the country. 


Robben Island has 
become a museum 
managed by the for- 
mer political prison- 
ers housed there. A 
former prisoner led 
me through the dif- 
ferent blocks, showed 
me Mandela’s cell 
in B Block, and told 
how they planted a 
garden in the open 
area, in the center, 
and played sports to 
stay fit and healthy. 
In Cape Town even 
the acclaimed Uni- 
versity of Cape Town 
is a testament to the 
colonial legacy of the 
Dutch and the privi- 
lege apartheid be- 
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stowed upon whites. 


The student body is The landmark James Steps lead up to the campus of the University of Cape Town in South Africa. 


diverse with whites, 

coloreds, Africans, even foreign- 
ers like Americans, Namibians 
and Ugandans. However, an 
overwhelming majority of the 
professors are white Afrikaaners 
with a few colored and African 
professors sprinkled in who had 
managed to overcome the racial- 
ized education system by study- 
ing at foreign universities during 
apartheid. The few colored and 
African professors as well as a 
percentage of the student body 
want to see more diversity in 
the professors 
and administra- 





‘ Se : 
URTESY OF MICHELLE BROWNE 
The dormitories sit in the shadow of some mountains. 











tors of UCT but 
understand that 
quality should 
not be sacrificed 
for diversity. In 
South = Africa, 
people are not 
sweeping apart- 
heid under the 
rug like some 
unsightly dust 
but are openly 
discussing _is- 
sues of race, pol- 
itics, and apart- 
heid to see how 
far South Africa 





how far it still 
has to go. 


has come and 





South Africa has a lot to offer 
anyone, if you are willing to step 
outside yourself and open up to 
the South African experience. | 
traveled up part of the Garden 
Route during spring break, spent 
a weekend in the colored town- 
ship called Ocean View, vol- 
unteered at a home for abused 
girls, went to concerts of popular 
South African singers like Fresh- 
lyground and Judith Sephuma, 
took law classes at UCT where I 
was one of a few Americans en- 
rolled, spent a week in Zimba- 
bwe with some of the friends I 
met in South Africa and left Cape 
Town with amazing stories and a 
more mature outlook on life. The 
food is magnificent, the scenery 
is breathtaking, the adventure is 
incredible, the people are hospi- 
table and interesting and always 
willing to hear about America 
and tell you about their country. 
South Africa is the perfect place 
for studying abroad for anyone 
who doesn’t want to follow the 
pack and go to the same Europe- 
an and Latin American destina- 
tions as everyone else. 

Some commonly heard phras- 
es in South Africa: 

Braai — The popular version 
of the South African barbecue 
which they claim is much better 


COURTESY OF MICHELLE BROWNE 


than American barbeque. 

Bunk — If someone tells you 
they “bunked class” they mean 
they skipped it. 

Cooldrink -— The common 
term for soda. If you ask for soda 
in South Africa, you'll receive 
club soda, not Pespi. 

Howzit? — A common greet- 
ing and way of saying “How are 
you?” Often expanded to “How- | 
zit me bru?” 

Is it? — This is a term you'll 
hear quite often in South Africa | 
meaning “Is that so?” It takes a 
bit of getting used to. 

Just now — IfaSouth African 
tells you they will do something 
‘just now”, they mean they’ll do 


it in the near future — not im- 
mediately. 
Lekker — An Afrikaans 


word meaning nice which is of- 
ten used in the colored version of 
Afrikaans. 

Madiba The name used 
by many South Africans when 
speaking about former president 
Nelson Mandela. 

Now now — This is not in- 
tended to comfort but means 
shortly, as in: “I will be there now 
now.” 

Shame - This is a favorite inter- 
jection of South Africans meaning 





“That's a pity.” 








Determining when to turn to 
the ex for sex can be a trial 


Dear Jess, 

Why oh why do I keep having sex 
with my ex-girlfriend, despite all 
logic to the contrary? 

— Anonymous 


Because we all do it. If every- 
one at Hopkins had a condom for 
each time the phrase, “Yeah, we 
hooked up again” was sheepish- 
ly confessed to, we'd be a much 
safer campus. 
So why do we do it? As ‘Anon- 
ymous’ said, there’s no logical 


| explanation for 


going back to 
someone who 
you already de- 
cided you didn’t 
want in your 
life romanti- 
cally. First, it’s a 
proximity issue. 
If you've dated, 
you will see 
them around. 
If you crossed 
paths enough to 
start dating, un- 
less one of you 


| makes the effort 


to change their routines, classes 
and watering holes, you’re both 
going to see each other pretty of- 
ten. 

The first thing to remember 
with ex-ing (oh yes, it’s a verb 
now) is that you broke up with 
someone for emotional, not 
physical, reasons. They’re still 
going to be attractive and it’s 
easy to forget the little things 
that bothered you. Suddenly the 
urge to “still be friends” or “re- 
connect” seems like a really good 
idea. 

Ex-ing, as most of us have fig- 
ured out by the second or third 
(or tenth) go at it, can be anything 
from fun and uncomplicated to 
somewhat traumatic. Depending 
on individual experiences, there 
are two very entrenched camps 
on the “to ex or not to ex” debate 
— although they all have done it 


and will again. Where you are on 
the spectrum is generally influ- 


enced by the availability of other 


| people to hook up with and the 
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presence of alcohol. 

Those who support ex-sex in 
general have a couple of things 
in common. They know the 
rules. Often they have had good 
break-ups, have spent time apart 
(maybe had another relationship 
or two under their belts) and are 
truly not interested in anything 
else but the sex — and they actu- 
ally mean that. Really. 

Sex with an ex that you like 
is comfortable, and if you need 
someone to try something new, 
an ex is a perfect 
partner. A lot of 
people also see 
it as a great way 
to release some 
tension and 
keep up practic- 
ing between re- 
lationships. 

But there is a 
reason this per- 
son is still your 
ex. If you ever 
begin to forget 
that, the sex 
is off and the 
number should 
be removed from your phone. If 
one of you is into the other and 
the feelings aren't returned, there 
will not be any such thing as no- 
strings-attached uncomplicated 
sex. Repeat this as many times as 
necessary: “We broke up because 
[insert reason here].” 

Although we all ignore most 
common sense when exes are in 
the picture, here are some good 
guidelines to know when abso- 
lutely not to go back: 

1) If you still refer to your ex 
as an unprintable expletive, you 
should not go back no matter 
how good the sex was or you 
think will be. 

2) You shouldn’t go back unless 
you are completely over him/her 
—and your friends will attest to it 
(yes, they are more objective than 
you are.) 

3) If you think that this will be 

“closure.” : 

4) If you 2 are in a new relation- 
ship but not that happy — cheat- | 
ing will not fix anything. 


VIONTH’S RENT! 
‘CALL FOR DETAILS 


4-Bedroom lofts ¢ Starting @ $675 / roommate 
— Including: all utilities, broadband internet, basic cable and local phone 


Open House every Saturday from 11am - 4pm 
Off-Campus Housing « Reserve now for upcoming Semesters 


I can 443-271- -1669 or visit our website at WWW. cresmontlofts. com | 


Email: greg@armigermanagement.com 


2807 Cresmont Ave » Baltimore, MD 21211 
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Publication features art of mentally ill 


By JEN ARMSTRONG 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


“Painting is just another way 
of keeping a diary,” Pablo Picasso 
said. Altered I/Altared Eye, a new 
Baltimore-based publication, 
takes this philosophy to heart. 
Published bi-monthly, Altered I/ 
Altared Eye prints prose, poetry, 
and black and white artwork all 
created by the mentally ill com- 
munity to chronicle the themes 
of “mental wellness/unwellness” 
and “the power of creativity” for 
the benefit of the artists and the 
community as a whole. 

The publication features 
separate sections devoted to 
prose and poetry, with artwork 
interspersed, and also features 
an editorial as well as resource 
information and may later con- 
tain interviews and special fea- 
tures. Altered I/Altared Eye is a 
community-based project, ac- 
cepting submissions from the 
“psychiatrically labeled” artists 
and writers within the Balti- 
more community, and self-pub- 
lished by a community musi- 
cian and poet. 

Edward Kaitz, the publisher, 
founder and sponsor of this pub- 
lication, recently began Altered 
I/Altared Eye for many reasons. 
“On a personal level, the publi- 
cation was inspired by my love 
of putting things into print, my 
Own experience in the publish- 
ing field, and my desire to help 
those who have been through 
living hell,” Kaitz said. All of 
Kaitz’s reasons are important 
in the genesis of the magazine, 
but he really hopes that Altered 
I/Altared Eye can follow through 
on its mission “to give back to 
the community by providing a 
venue for the presentation and 


preservation ; 7 
of art and 
writing by a 
disadvantaged 
population 
(those labeled 
“mentally ill”), 
for the mutual 
benefit of the 
artists and the 
public.” 

By keeping 
this artistic “di- 
ary” of mental 
illness, there 
are huge ben- 
efits to the art- 
ists. The pro- 
cess of creating 
art is generally 
accepted as 
cathartic, and 
there is even 
a segment of 
mental health 
professionals 
that deal in 
such forms of 
“art therapy.” 
Kaitz thinks 
that there is 
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a paradigm 
in the mental 
health system 
where the people treating ill- 
nesses have never been in the 
situations they are handling and 
that a lot of patients have a hard 
time balancing the solutions the 
system offers with their real lives. 
Altered I/Altared Eye and artwork 
in general provide an alterna- 
tive therapy. “I’m not denying 
the benefits of the system, but it’s 
clearly not enough,” Kaitz said. 
“There are people out there who 
have something to say about the 
illnesses, the system, recovery 
and the societal changes we need 
to guarantee more recovery and 


they should be given a creative 
voice. 

Kaitz thinks that the benefit 
to the community as a whole is 
equally large in scope: It is infor- 
mative and affecting. “We want 
to know about your hard times, 
hidden from society, what got 
you through them, your feelings 
about the mental health system, 
your grief, your depression but 
also your joy, your hope your re- 
covery and transformation,” he 
said. Like similar art produced 
by mentally ill individuals dis- 
played in the Visionary Art 





A legacy of female students began with one 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 

Upon hearing the news, many 
local women approached the in- 
tegration at Hopkins with great 
joy, enthused to be allowed such 
an amazing opportunity for edu- 
cation at an esteemed university. 
1971 graduate Kathy Matthews 
described her ecstasy: “I was 
thrilled and applied immediately. 
I can remember 


atmosphere in the U.S. during 
the 60s and 70s, Matthews said 
that “structured campus activi- 
ties paled when compared to the 
intensity of real life.” Hopkins 
students were highly influenced 
by the political events as they 
feared the draft and participated 
in riots. “While perhaps less po- 
litically sophisticated than to- 

day’s students, 


reading _ that we were far 
Hopkins —_ac- more engaged,” 
ceptance Jet- Lcanrememberread- jecatled  Mat- 


ter and feeling 
that I was the 
luckiest _per- 
son imaginable 
and now my 
life would be- 
gin.” Matthews 
previously at- 
tended the all- 
female College 
of Notre Dame 


before she 
quickly and 
happily __ relo- 


cated down the 
street to Hop- 
kins as one of the first two female 
transfers in the spring of her 
freshman year. 

Completely in love with the 
charming yet commercially un- 
developed character of Baltimore, 
Matthews knew she wanted to 
stay and that Hopkins was the 
right choice for her. 

Due to the turbulent political 
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Por An Insider’s 
Gnide To The Unique 
Verbal Style Of 
BRICK 


ing that Hopkins 
acceptance letter and 
feeling that I was the 
luckiest person imag- 
inable and now my 
life would begin. 
KATHY MATTHEWS, 


“K SPELLBINDER! T 


e 
RESERVED. 


thews, compar- 
ing her colle- 
giate experience 
with that of her 


two sons. 
Despite the 
political pres- 


sure of the era, 
the alum de- 
scribed her fa- 
vorite aspect of 
Hopkins — the 
high level of the 
academic atmo- 
sphere. With 
strong = rever- 
ence for her favorite professors, 
Matthews recalled the amazing 
influence they had on campus 
and the special place they now 
hold in her memories. With 15 
books and four national bestsell- 
ers under her belt, Matthews now 
works in New York both writing 
and publishing books. Her in- 
tuitive ambition and Hopkins 


ALUMNuSs 


education led to some handsome 
career opportunities as she has 
collaborated with actress Sophia 
Loren and Dr. Robert Giller, one 
of the first to promote a bacterial 
cause of stomach ulcers as op- 
posed to stress, which had been 
commonly assumed to be the 
culprit. 

Working with these renowned 
individuals highlights only a 
fraction of the unique opportuni- | 
ties life has presented the writer. 
Matthews said, “I have been ex- 
tremely grateful to continue my 
education in my work and get 
paid for it.” 

Matthews humbly rejected 
the fact that she could be consid- 
ered a pioneer, but she is clearly 
an example of not only one of 
the many astounding women to 
graduate from Hopkins, but one 
of the first. 

Matthews concisely stated 
what many Hopkins students 
know and believe — “I will al- 
ways be grateful to Hopkins for 
what it offered to me at the time: 
the opportunity to become a 
member of a community of inde- 
pendent-minded scholars.” 

Throughout the past 35 years, 
the female representation on 
campus has rapidly progressed 
to an astonishing magnitude 
as thousands of indispensable 
graduates have continued to con- 
quer and influence the world, 
even if it all began with the few. 
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STUFF THAT DREAMS 
‘ARE MADE OF! TANTALIZING!” 





EXCLUSIVE 
ENGAGEMENT STARTS 
FRIDAY, APRIL 28! 





















Altered //Altared Eye is a Baltimore publication that offers mentally ill people hope and healing through art . 


Museum, it can also be hugely 


affecting. Because they are not | 


professional artists, there is a 
certain lack of training and form 
that is acquired in profession- 
als, but the source material, the 
“directness of vision” and pas- 





‘Translating an undersea 


world into understanding 


|| By SAM ENGEL 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For the past 12 years a giant 
creature has roamed the earth 
alone, bellowing utterances that 


|| have fascinated mankind. This 


| is a baleen whale, lost from its 


| most other animals learn 


| cial behaviors are key here. 





sion of the artists is hugely mov- | 


ing and sets Altered I/Altared Eye 


moves me greatly that such raw 
talent is out there,” Kaitz said, 
“and our hope is that we can do 
the same.” 

Altered I/Altared Eye, while 
currently self-funded and self- 


| match those of any other 
| species, but neither does 


fellows, wandering alone. The 
movements of the behemoth 
have been tracked by U.S. naval 
hydrophones, which provide so- 
nar data and have recorded the 
aching sounding vocalizations. 
The mystery of this whale 
is twofold: Its calls do not 


the way it migrates. 

With such puzzling in- 
formation, the speculations 
of an amateur animal bi- 
ologist may be just as well 
as an expert’s. Humans and 


from peers and parents. So- 


By some unusual chain of 
events this whale was lost 
from its social group and 
was left only to its vocal 
and migratory instincts, 
which it invariably must 
have had to improvise. 
What to make of the 
lone whales riffs is a mys- 
tery. It leaves a melancholy 
impression though, the thought 


| of this giant animal, coasting 
artists apart from the rest. “It | 


through the ocean year after year 


| sending messages only to be re- 


published by Kaitz, is seeking | 


to raise the consciousness of a 
broader community by expand- 


mostly art and editorial, in later 
issues Altered I/Altared Eye will 
publish interviews with mental 
health professionals as well as 
special features. The scope of art- 
work is increasing as well. While 
it is currently solicited from the 
arts community and the mental 
health community, Altered 1/Al- 
tared Eye is attempting to gain 
access to “institutions where 
any artistic production is hidden 
from society,” Kaitz said. Altered 
I/Altared Eye is just beginning to 
get a response. The future of the 
publication is exciting and will 
hopefully accomplish all of the 
goals of the publication, raise 
awareness in the community, 
and serve as a creative outlet for 
the artists themselves. 

To purchase Altered 1/Altared 
Eye's first issue, contact Edward 
Kaitz at ekaitz2000@hotmail.com 


ceived by a different species. 
Whales have always held this 
fascination, even as scientists are 
beginning to gain insight into the 
complex structure of their leg- 
endary operettas. 
Scientists used a_ specially 


| designed computer program to 
ing its influence. While currently | 


convert sections of the hump- 
back whale’s songs, recorded in 


| Hawaii, into mathematical sym- 
| bols. This adapted representation 





of the songs is then analyzed to 
find how much information is 
conveyed in each symbol. This 
approach does not explain the 
“meaning” of the songs, but it 
does reveal how unique, com- 
plex, surprising or predictable 
the message is. 

The humpback’s songs, which 
can last for days and are sung 
by the male during the mating 
season, were found to exhibit a 
hierarchical structure containing 


discrete units of meaning — in 
other words, strongly resembling 
a language. 


A fascination with whales 
extends even to Hopkins, where 
Greg Ball, a professor in the psy- 
chological and brain sciences 


| department who specializes in 


HOT AT HOPKINS 





animal behavior, sees a link be- 
tween human and animal lan- 
guage. “We know from other 
animal communication systems 
that certain species have a hierar- 
chical organization to their vocal 
output that resembles language 
syntax in some ways. Whale 
songs and birdsongs are actually 
quite similar. The most complex 
bird vocalizations such as the 
nightingale are comparable to 
the complex vocalizations of cer- 
tain whale species,” he said. 











MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 
Professor Greg Ball studies animal languages. 


Many people would prob- 
ably agree that bird songs do not 
function the same way that hu- 
man language does. Might whale 
songs be richer in their meaning 
or purpose? Ball thinks probably 
not: “As far as we can tell, the 
function of whale vocalizations is 
also quite similar to birdsongs, i. 
e. the complexity has emerged 
in males because of competition 
for females who actively choose 
males to mate with based on vo- 
cal output.” Male humpbacks 
spend a lifetime building unique 
and intricate compositions and 
hours performing them, so per- 
haps it isn’t unheard of to chalk 
up all this effort to some kind of 
greater meaning. Even so, great 
effort in the interest of mating is 
anything but unfamiliar to col- 
lege students. 

Ball is reluctant to call the 
whale’s songs a “language.” 

“Although certain features of 
human language are discernible 
in some non-human animal spe- 
cies it is definitely not the case 
that the rich semantic structure 
and creativity of human language 
is equaled in any non-human ani- 
mal communication,” he said. 

A topic of equal fascination 
and speculation, whale songs tap 
into a human desire to find lan- 
guage in the deep. 


There's a week of classes left, which means y'all have one chance to be Hot at Hopkins. Fulfill your wild- 
est dreams (well, not the weird one you had last night) and contact us. E-mail: features@jhunewsletter.com 














Name: Raffi Wartanian A.K.A. 
“The German Hamburger” 
Hometown: Baltimore, Md. 
Major: Film and Media Studies 
Year: 2008 


Check out this week's stud, 
Raffi Wartanian, but don’t get 
too attached, unless you call a 
certain country in the Caucasus 
home. “Yeah, !'ll date you, but 
| won't marry Me if you're not 
Armenian,” Raffi said. “So don't 
waste your time.” Talk about 
wooing the women — this fel- 
low seems to be concerned 
with helping you with time man- 
agement, and we all know that 

_ nothing turns a gal on like cal- 
endars. — 

Speaking of being busy (or 

” gettin’ busy), this foxy fellow 
Fd a myriad of interesting fa- 
vorite activities. He said he likes 

_ “hanging out with friends, Godi- 

~ va chocolates, shopping, laugh- 

_ ing uncontrollably, random acts 
of kindness, having fun, eating 
out and my sorority.” Girls, are 
you thinking to yourself, “Like, 
oh my God! Those are all of my 


favorite pastimes, too!”? Well, then 
Raffi is your main, uh, manly man. 
Insert some grunting sounds and 
whatnot here. 

But not everything about ravish- 
ing Raffi is oh-so-masculine. He re- 
ally hates moustaches, particularly 
when they occur on the face of a 
woman. Despite this pet peeve, he 
claims that his ideal celebrity date 
would be Dennis Rodman, and 
that he'd like to have sex with Star 
Jones. We guess a few special ex- 
ceptions to the facial hair rule are 
understandable, in the realm of the 
rich and famous. 

Whatever you do, girls, don't 
poke fun at poor Raffi. “I’m sensitive 
(e.g. cries a lot),” he said. And all you 
ladies wouldn't want to see his beau- 
tiful face spoiled with tears, would 
you? Plus, we hear that tears have 
a Chia Pet-like ability to enhance 
‘stache growth, and that would be a 
travesty to this hunk. 





Name: Beth Maylack 
Hometown: ot Lou, Mo 
Major: French afi 


Year: 2007 — 


AA 
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This saucy French major 
does more than just speak the 
language of love — she lives it. 
She rolls with the big guns as 
Panhellenic president and played 
against guys during her lacrosse 
career in her hometown St. 
Louis. This Midwestern beauty 
straddles big studs regularly as 
an outstandingly hot member of 
the equestrian team. She just 
might jump on your saddle if you 
satisfy her fantasy guy criteria 
— the lovechild of Indiana Jones, 
James Bond and Robert Redford. 
That must have been a hot night. 
What kind of man might their 
lusty tripling produce? Hopefully 
something like Tom Welling, who. 
Beth says, “can be my superman 
anytime.” 

This statuesque goldmine of 
a gal is fit for the runway at 5'10", 
“Yes | did always drink my milk” 
she said. Beth's got a soft spot 
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Brand New exudes Long Is 


By JOSEPH MICALI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In February, when Brand New 
was announced as the headliner 
for Spring Fair’s concert, ju- 
nior Chunwoo Kae was quoted 
saying, “It makes me sad that 
we still have mediocre bands 
come to Hopkins.” I laugh at 
that comment, just like I laugh 
at the majority of the Hopkins 
community who missed out on 
the culmination of Spring Fair. 
Brand New, Long Island’s big- 
gest band besides Taking Back 
Sunday (who coincidentally 
played UMBC the same night), 
is not some mediocre band and 
has much more of a following 
here at Johns Hopkins than Tal- 
ib Kweli, so I commend Spring 
Fair for their selection. 

[ intend to encompass all as- 
pects of the show, not just the 
set. First off Brand New, a band 
I've been following since fresh- 
men year of high school, a band 
I've seen play in front of fifty 
people back in the day, now seem 
to be letting their popularity 
get to their heads. The News-let- 
ter attempted an interview with 
Brand New, but the band backed 
out because they didn’t want 
to talk about the new album, a 
lame reason indeed. Then, at the 
venue (aka the Rec. Center), I had 
no “pass” to get into the V.LP. 
section (aka the track), so I was 
forced to the ground floor. With 
all that frustration in the past, the 
show began. 

The Colour Revolt, a five piece 
indie-rock act out of Mississippi, 
was surprisingly well-received 
here, seeing as how Hopkins isn’t 
the most musical of campuses. 
The band definitely earned their 
warm reception through a high 
energy performance, even when 
a majority of their set was slow in 





land charm 
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Bassist Garrett Tierney and drummer Briane Lane played old favorites for the crowd, like “Jude Law and a Semester Abroad.” 


tempo. Jesse Coppenbarger and 
Sean Kirkpatrick, the two vocal- 
ists/guitarists, gave their all into 
every screaming note. Sometimes 
the cacophony got too intense, 
but at least the energy was there. 
It appeared obvious why Brand 
New had chosen the band as 
their opener. The Colour Revolt’s 
sound is a perfect mix between 
Brand New and Modest Mouse. 
After The Colour Revolt had 
left the stage, the waiting game 
began. After playing Green 
Day’s “Dookie” several times 


through (not the best album to 
play when stalling for set-up 
time), Jesse Lacey of Brand New 
took the stage, and the crowd 
went crazy. He picked up his 
acoustic guitar and started play- 
ing “Soco Amaretto Lime.” 
Once he began singing, the 
crowd sang right along and | 
was taken aback at the sound 
the mob produced. As soon as 
the song ended, the rest of the 
band joined Lacey on stage. This 
was the second time Brand New 
had taken the stage in two years. 





Dance band makes pit-stop at Ottobar 


By LAUREN HILL 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


First there were the Unicorns, 
who sang in their album, Who 
Will Cut Our Hair When We're 
Gone? sang hopefully “Hey! Let’s 
get known!/ If we work real 
hard, we can buy some match- 
ing clothes for our live shows.” 
The Unicorns broke up less than 
a year ago, but from the ashes Is- 
lands has risen, with lead singer 
Nick Diamonds and drummer 
Jaime Tambeur. 

The two have been joined by 
a multitude of musicians and 
instruments which include two 
violins, a banjo and even a bass 
clarinet, and have apparently 
achieved at least one of their 
dreams, wearing matching chino 
pants and T-shirts with multi- 
colored waves. 

Islands was joined at the Ot- 
tobar by opening performers 
Cadence Weapon, a Canadian 
hip-hop artist, and Why?, aka 
Jonathan Wolf (also aka Yoni, this 
guy has a lot of names), a rapper 
from Cincinnati. 

Islands played an enjoyable 
set of songs from their recently 
released album, Return to the Sea, 
- as wellas some unreleased songs. 
An early highlight was their per- 
formance of “Where There’s a 
Will, There’s a Whalebone,” a 
fairly unassuming, slow song 


v 


that quickly merges into hip-hop, 
at which point Cadence Weapon 
and Yoni busted on stage to rap 
for an explosive act. Even Dia- 
monds himself remarked, “Wow, 
that was great,” after not so slyly 
stealing Yoni’s beer. 

Diamonds, as well of the rest 
of the band, was very relaxed 
and just as entertaining between 
songs as during, providing the 
crowd with pertinent informa- 
tion like the new single status 
of one of the violinist. Trying 
to strike up conversation with 
someone, making fun of a beard- 
ed guy in the front, and restart- 
ing the calypso inspired song, 
“Jogging Gorgeous Summer” 
because he “wasn’t feeling it,” it 
felt as if Diamonds was perform- 
ing for a crowd of friends. But de- 
spite his friendly manner, he con- 
stantly maintained the required 
minimal air of aloofness, and all 
times concealed behind his veil 
of bangs, solving once and for all 
the eye contact issue. 

The main set ended in the 
grandest of fashions, with Dia- 
monds announcing that Alex 
Chow, one of the violinists, had 
to pee, but that the crowd should 
pretend that the show was over 
and clap ecstatically for an en- 
core. After a reasonable amount 
of applause, Alex ran onstage, 
took up his fiddle, and began to 
play. He was joined by another 
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violin and J’aime Tambeur on 
drums, and for a good minute it 
was a regular hoedown in the Ot- 
tobar. 

The encore came to. conclu- 
sion with a magnificent perfor- 
mance of “Swans (Life After 
Death),” which held the crowd 
on for nine minutes of tenderly 
woven song and ultimately sat- 
isfied with a more carnal guitar 
solo from Diamonds to end. Is- 
lands presented a fantastic set, 
and though a good part of the 
band’s only album was omitted, 
the unreleased songs performed 
were enjoyable if not familiar. Is- 
lands are a truly great live band, 
and those matching outfits are 
pretty snazzy too. 





And this was when the rock be- 
gan. Brand New ripped right 
through songs off Deja Entendu, 
like their singles, “The Quiet 
Things...” and “Sic Transit Glo- 
ria.” [thought Brand New would 
be rustier; however, they played 
their songs like they’d been on 
tour for months, and whatever 
mistakes they made, they more 
than made up for with sheer, 
uninhibited energy. 

Brand New’s set then dove 
into their first album, Your Fa- 
vorite Weapon, and when the 
“Seventy Times Seven” riff be- 
gan, everyone on the floor start- 
ed moving. Brand New had fin- 
ished their quite lengthy set, but 
they were not done. They came 
back and encored with two 
songs: First, a new song which 
will hopefully appear on the 
upcoming album and then, the 
song everyone had been cheer- 
ing for all night, “Jude Law and 
a Semester Abroad.” 

My favorite moment in the 
set came when Jesse announced 
“Jude Law,” and after a minute 
of playing, drummer Brian Lane 
mouthed the words, “I don’t re- 
member how this goes.” This 
was a great moment because the 
crowd had wanted to hear the 
song all night, and Brand New 
gave in, even though it looked as 
if they hadn’t even planned on 
playing it (At UVA, the week be- 
fore, they encored with “Guern- 
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Book Review 


La Perdida 
Jessica Abel 
Pantheon Books 
March 7, 2006 


288 Pages 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


La Perdida is the story of Carla 
Olivares, a young American of 
Mexican descent, and her life in 


| Mexico City for one year as an ex- 
| patriate. The book was originally 


self-published in episodes, but 
this does not hinder the tale from 
reading smoothly, nor does it hin- 
der the impact of Abel’s themes 
of isolation, cultural identity and 
friendship. 

Carla is searching for some 
sense of belonging, having ha- 
bitually been an outsider. On 
a whim she decides to visit an 
ex-boyfriend of hers, Hamilton 
Powell (Harry), who has been liv- 


| ing in Mexico City. She has only a 


few hundred dollars, no visa, and 
even though her father is Mexi- 
can, she barely speaks Spanish. 
Olivares moves in with Harry, 


| and at first experiences Mexico 


City from an outsider’s perspec- 
tive. Carla spends her days in mu- 


| seums, strolling through the city, 


admiring the stomping grounds 
of one her big- 
gest heroes, 
the artist Frida 
Kahlo. She sur- 
rounds herself 
with other ex- 
patriates. Har- 
ry himself is an 
aspiring writer, 





Abel uses this first 
portion of the book 
to establish a certain 
kind of outsider, a 





attempts to identify herself with 
Memo and Oscar's anti-capitalist 
world, causing escalated tension 
between Carla and Henry and 
their whole expatriate scene. She 
falls for Oscar, an ambitious yet 
misguided pot dealer who dreams 
of becoming a DJ, and soon her re- 
lationship with Harry comes to a 
boil. Carla moves into a house of 
her own, getting a job teaching 
English at a local technical college 
and having one of her coworkers 
as a roommate. 

The entire time Carla entrench- 
es herself deeper into Memo and 
Oscar’s world, never questioning 
their political stances and always 
taking their views as the official 
position of the Mexican people. 
Abel later introduces Rodrigo 
into the picture, Carla’s young- 
er, hipper brother, who is much 
more fluent in 
Spanish and 
comfortable 
with his iden- 
tity. An inter- 
net entrepre- 
neur, Rodrigo, 
who has never 
been to Mexico 


his great lit ind that does not City, already 
erary heroes ; has a vast net- 
being fellow want to involve them- _ workof friends 
outsiders Jack giclee thanks to in- 
Kerouac band sel ves within the logal ge ag 
William S. Bur- ey|ture ... eb hy sage-boards, 


roughs. “Abel 
uses this first 
portion of the 
book to establish a certain kind 
of outsider, a kind that does not 
want to involve themselves with- 
in the local culture, but still feels 
they have the authority to judge 
and criticize it. 

Carla soon meets Memo, a so- 
cialist native who sells Che Gue- 
vara T-shirts, and his friend Osear. 
They present Carla with a com- 
pletely different view of Mexico 
City, a seemingly more authen- 
tic take on Mexican life, culture 
and politics. She admires them 
for their honest critiques of her 
capitalist background, and slowly 
attaches herself to them as she de- 
cides to prolong her tourist status 
into illegal immigrant status. She 


“and when he 
visits Carla he 
shows her an 

entirely different take on Mex- 

ico, from locals who do not lean 
as politically left as Memo and 

Oscar. Carla soon discovers that 

her entire time with Oscar and 

Memo has not been the authorita- 

tive experience that she assumed 

it was. Their lifestyles are simply 
as unique as any one else’s in 

Mexico City, and they are just a 

small component that make up 

the Mexican people. For Carla, 
though, it is too late for herself to 
branch out and meet new people, 
as she is already too far into Os- 
car and Memo’s version of real- 
ity. Carla has invested herself so 
much that she can not save her- 

CONTINUED ON Pace B8 





World-renowned flutist imparts wisdom on symphony students 


(BS arts correspondent Eugenia Zuckerman shares her expertise with Hopkins and local music students in a master class 


By MITRA HESHMATI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“Let it flow a little bit more, and 
let it also grow a little bit more. 
What is amazing about this open- 
ing is how peculiar it is — how 
it kind of starts and stops,” said 
world-renowned flutist Eugenia 
Zukerman to Goucher College stu- 
dent Gregory Peacock in a master 
class at Shriver Hall last Friday. 

Zuckerman’s critique _—of 
Charles Tomlinson Griffes’ “Poem 
for Flute and Orchestra,” which 
Peacock performed, was reflected 
in Zukerman’s own eloquent ren- 
dition’ of the piece in a solo with 
the Hopkins Symphony Orches- 
tra (HSO) on Saturday.A widely 
celebrated flutist, author and 
television commentator, Eugenia 
Zukerman came to Shriver Hall 
during the Spring Fair weekend to 
give a master class and to perform 
two solos — Moise Vainberg’s 
“Concerto for Flute and String Or- 
chestra in D Minor” and Griffes’ 
“Poem for Flute and Orchestra” 
— with the HSO. 

Zukerman said, “The Griffes 
poem is really like trying to make 
a poem with sound. The notes are 
written down and it’s a beautifully 
constructed piece, but the chal- 
lenge to the flute in playing it is to 
create a mood and a texture and 
to make it very poetic and lyrical 
— and to have some emotional 


truth in it also.” 

The Vainberg, she explained, 
is very different from the Griffes: 
“The Vainberg is very tricky tech- 
nically. It’s written extremely high 
on the flute and it’s relentless. 
And that’s extremely hard to do 
in a sustained way. And the outer 


The challenge to the 
flute in playing it is 
to create a mood and 
a texture and to make 
it very poetic and 
lyrical. 

— EuGENIA ZUKERMAN 





movements are very virtuosic and 
the slow movement, I feel very 
emotional playing it because it’s a 
very dark statement.” 

She added, “Vainberg was a 
composer who suffered a great 
deal. His family all burned to 
death in the Warsaw ghetto, and 
he tried to flee the Nazis by going 
to Russia and he ended up being 
imprisoned in Russia. He had a 
tough life, and so there’s a lot of 
emotional content in that.” __ 

In addition to being an inter- 
national performer — appearing 


with orchestras, in solo, and in 
chamber music ensembles across 
North America, Europe and Asia 
— Zukerman is also the arts cor- 
respondent for CBS Sunday Morn- 
ing and a published author. Her 
latest book, In My Mother's Closet, 
was released in 2003, and she has 
also been published in The New 
York Times, The Washington Post, 
Esquire and Vogue. 

The Shriver master class was 
organized in a joint venture 
with Goucher College, the JHU 
Homewood Arts Programs and 
the HSO. Three Hopkins flutists: 
freshman Joelle Sohn, sophomore 
Whitney Shaffer, and senior John 
Zuckerman and two Goucher 
flutists: Gregory Peacock and Ali- 
son Dagger, performed pieces for 
Zukerman’s critique. 

Joelle Sohn began the class 
with the first movement of the 
popular Flute Sonata by Francis 
Poulenc. Sohn said Zukerman 
helped give her “a feel for the 
overall mood of the piece — the 


overall picture.” 


After Peacock’s performance 
of the Griffes poem, Shaffer per- 
formed a movement of CPE, 
Bach's G major flute concerto, 
Dagger played Telemann’s “Suite 
No. 1 in A minor” and Zucker- 
man ended the class with the 
beautiful sounds of Schubert’s 
“Theme and Variations No. 1, 3, 4 
and 5 Trockne Blumen.” 

f 
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Zukerman said she enjoys 

working with young people, in 
part because her own first expo- 
sure to the flute was through pub- 
lic school. She said, “Luckily in 
those days, there was money for 
scholarship in the public schools 
and I was taught in the public 
school. It’s one of the reasons that I 
feel very strongly about music ed- 
ucation and I try to go into schools 
and do master classes and things, 
because if I can do for one child 
what was done for me, I will feel 
really good.” 
__ She continued, “I love watch- 
ing somebody take my idea and be 
able to do it. It’s wonderful to try 
to help a young musician do what 
they’re trying to do and maybe 
do it more quickly and do it bet- 
ter. Particularly, with flute playing 
it's very difficult to get a beautiful 
sound, so to try to help them with 
that, and just to encourage their 
natural musicality — it’s a very 
gratifying thing.” 

The students also appreciated 
her attentions. Sohn said, “She's 
a professional flutist and an 
opinion from her is something 
special."After hearing Zuker- 
man’s exquisite performances on 
Saturday, it is easy to see why. 
The little-known Vainberg was 
truly unique, and Zukerman fin- 
ished the Griffes poem on one 
ae lingering and unforgettable 
note. 
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The South t 


By SIMON WAXMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Ever wonder what life would 
be like if Gavrilo Princip hadn't 
been in Moritz Schiller’s café 
as Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
passed by? What if Hitler’s 
mother had had a freak miscar- 
riage or King George III wasn't 
a demented porphyric loon? 
Speculative historical fiction is a 
fascinating and tricky genre, but 
if done well also tremendously 
fulfilling as great authors such as 
Philip K. Dick have demonstrat- 
ed. C.S.A., directed by University 
of Kansas film professor Kevin 
Willmott, describes one man’s 
view of how history might have 
progressed had the Confederacy 
been victorious in the American 
Civil War and, aping the style of 
prolific documentary filmmaker 
Ken Burns, does so largely suc- 
cessfully. ; 

In Willmott’s vision, the South 
successfully courts Britain and 
France to aid its war effort and 
repulses the Union at Gettys- 
burg, turning the tables of war in 
its favor. After routing the North 
and driving president Lincoln 
into exile — aided by Harriet 
Tubman — Jefferson Davis sets 
about absorbing the North into a 
new Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. Along with (apocryphal) con- 
gressman John Ambrose Faun- 
troy, the first member of what 
would become a political dynas- 
ty, he crafts a nation united by 
the practice of slavery and com- 
mitted to expansion and white 
purity. The film is presented as 
the first American broadcast of 
a British TV documentary on 
American history, complete with 
advertisements for modern prod- 
ucts like an electronic police alert 
shackle for slaves, slave obedi- 
ence training and a TV program 
called “Runaways,” a riff on Cops 
right down to a hilarious down- 
home re-imagining of the iconic 
reggae theme “Bad Boys.” 

Willmott’s history doesn’t al- 
ways seem plausible (with no 
World War I, can we really expect 
the emergence of Hitler and Nazi- 
ism? What about Vietnam without 
the Cold War?), but that should 
not detract from either the com- 
mentary or entertainment value 





of the film. C.S.A. has its share of 
lackluster moments made cringe- 
worthy by bush league acting, 
but, for the most, it is a downright 
riot. The commercials are particu- 
larly amusing. A parody of Gone 
With the Wind is 
an exceptional 
bit of mirth 
and a scene in 
which a report- 
er rattles on in 
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mott’s anger — or more accu- 
rately, perhaps, disappointment 
— is palpable throughout the 
production. He is clearly not 
pleased with the current state 
of American society as regards 
the legacy of 
slavery. C.S.A. 
seems to sug- 
gest that, as 
a nation, we 
don’t fully ap- 








Spanish about 
traditional 
southern foods 
like grits and 
collard greens 
will remain in 


Rating: N/A 


Starring: Charles Frank, Sean 
Blake, Rodney Hill 

Director: Kevin Willmott 

Run Time: 1 hr 29 mins 


preciate how 
the images 
and undercur- 
rents of the 
slave-holding 
mentality have 


my mind indel- _ }} Playing at: The Charles been = main- 
ibly. Willmott |] Theatre tained in the 
makes seri- nearly one and 


ous statements 
with his subject matter, but the 
levity goes a long way not only 
in making the movie tolerable for 
those who spurn the documen- 
tary format, but also in highlight- 
ing the absurdity of slavery, rac- 
ism generally and modern (real) 
Americans wont to affix Confed- 
erate flag bumper stickers to their 
dilapidated pick-up trucks. 
Despite the comedy, Will- 


a half centu- 
ries since emancipation. 

This explains why Willmott 
does not construct an entirely 
new historical record but instead 
chooses to retain much of Ameri- 
can history and paint it with a 
Confederate patina. The US. 
and Japan still go to war, there 
is still an atomic bomb, Vietnam 
is a quagmire, Elvis is huge (but 
primarily in Canada), the Gulf 


(raft vendors set up shop at Spring Fair 


By LISA CAREY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Spring Fair boasts a wide 
variety of vendors, offering ev- 
erything from T-shirts to soaps, 
purses, belts, pottery pictures, 
jewelry, buttons and crab shells. 


reach, and business was good for 
the one sunny day. 

Some vendors make a living 
selling their wares at festivals all 
over, while others just explore an 
outlet for their passions and hob- 
bies. The owner of Gnarly Arty, 
a humorous politically themed 
T-shirt vendor based 
in Thurmont, M.D., has 





RC * 
Visitors stroll through the pletho 


The vendors represent an impres- 
sive diversity of tastes. There were 
a few African booths with beauti- 
ful carvings, decorative gourds 
and wooden jewelry. Asian influ- 
ence was also seen, in the delicate 
floral jewelry, which seemed to be 
blooming in the rare Sunday sun. 

Booths with woolen sweat- 
ers were reminiscent of those in 
South American markets. Walking 
through the Upper Quad felt like 
strolling through the countries of 
the world exhibit at Epcot: the land 
of “Preppy Style” nested comfort- 
ably next to og ea ie Rayaa 

uan pottery, can American- 
ig ene framed prints 
and Latin American pottery. 

The range of clientele matched 
the wide range of booths. Instead 
bags of | cuttling 
MSE to the Hut, the quad was cov- 
ered in small children, older cou- 
ples, families and happy looking 
turnout was great, especially since 
some of the wares were priced a 


bit out of poor college students’ 
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ra of craft tents. 


been making and selling 
his shirts for ten years, at 
events and over the Inter- 
net. This was his second 
year at Spring Fair. The 
owners of Crabby Cre- 
ations have been selling 
their quirky Baltimore 
art, charcoal bay scenes, 
oriole- and blue jay- 
themed caps, and pink 
flamingoes, here for three 
years. 

Though the bad weath- 
er dampened sales, they 
reported they’d be back 
next year — with more of 
their bestseller crab shell 
tree ornaments. The “Just 
Yours” booth, run by two 
Baltimore lawyers, made 
its debut at Spring Fair 
this year. It was truly the product 
of its owners’ passion for sewing, 
with arts and crafty things like 
cell phone covers, bottle covers, 
crayon holders and purses. It also 
had a quirky flavor, with clever 
cheese platters made from fused 
glass of Grey Goose, Rolling Rock 
and Corona bottles. Still just a 
hobby more than a business, the 
owners said they are looking to 
start selling things on the Inter- 
net. 

To bea vendor at Spring Fair an 
application must be filled out, com- 
plete with photos and descriptions 
of the wares. Then the Spring Fair 
staff selects whom they want. The 
staff is very involved with the ven- 
dors, helping them set up and take 
down their tents and tables every 
day, even providing bagels in the 
morning. The helpfulness and 
great attitude of the staff is what 
the ladies of “Just Yours” said kept 
them wanting to come back, even 


-in the pouring spring rain. 


The almost overwhelming ar- 
ray of options provided by ven- 
dors at Spring Fair is definitely 





mainstream shopping options 
like Towson mall. Overall, the 
great community turn-out and 
the little bit of sunshine made 
the event a success and made the 
walk from the MSE to the Hut far 
more interesting. 












War remains and Kennedy is | 
still assassinated. All the while, | 


a subhuman class of black slaves 
serves the white man’s needs. 
Slavery could have existed in 
postbellum America and, politi- 
cally, not much would be differ- 
ent. The implication is that Afri- 
can Americans may not be quite 
as free as we tend to think. 

Willmott drives that point 
home by revealing that many of 
the goods in his fictive commer- 
cials are, in fact, real products 
that were sold in the United States 
well after slavery. He isn’t going 
to make any headlines pointing 
out that Aunt Jemima and Uncle 
Ben are examples of slave imag- 
ery used to market existing prod- 
ucts, a fact that most Americans 
hopefully recognized long ago, 
but given the chilling similarity 
between “Runaways” and Cops 
it may be well for Americans to 
start paying greater attention to 
our tacit approval of those and 
similar icons. 

In some cases C.S.A. may be 


a bit unfair in its advocacy posi- | 


tion, butits primary contribution 
is in disabusing viewers of what 
has become a somewhat roman- 
ticized perspective on the Civil 
War, its origins, and aftermath. 
It has become fashionable to 
deny to the importance of slav- 


| ery in the conflict, to position it 
| as an issue of state’s rights and a 
a refreshing treat away from the | 


clash of economic systems. Will- 
mott, instead, proposes that the 
outcome of the Civil War gave 
America a new lease on moral 
life, and we are squandering it 
by preserving the slave culture 
in the midst of our supposedly 
tolerant world. 


Silent Hill a stale horror flick 


By JORDAN WYNDELTS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Silent Hill, the movie, can best 
be characterized by the words of 
the obnoxious boy sitting behind 
me in the theater (said with a Bea- 
vis and Butthead-like intonation): 
“Violent Hill. Yeeeaah.” 

Silent Hill — with its bad act- 
ing, nonsensical plot and gro- 
tesque CGI — was as much like 
a nightmare as anything I had 
ever experienced in a movie the- 
ater. Much of that was intentional 
on the part of the moviemakers. 
Some of it, I suspect, was not. 

The premise is that Sharon 
(Jodelle Ferland), the adopted 
daughter of Rose (Radha Mitch- 
ell) and Christopher (Sean Bean) 
is plagued by a psychosis that 


gives her horrible nightmares and 
sends her sleepwalking to unfor- 
tunate places like, say, the edge of 
very tall cliffs. During these fits, 
she screams about a place she 
doesn’t remember named Silent 
Hill. Medication isn’t working, 
and Christopher wants to com- 
mit her, but Rose, unwilling to 
lock her daughter away, takes her 
on a roadtrip to find Silent Hill 
and uncover her daughter’s past. 
It sounds a little lame, and 
that’s because it was. The story 
is more convoluted than the 
usual fair in the American horror 
genre, but in the end, that doesn’t 
mean better. Still, it’s really not 
the story’s fault that the movie ul- 
timately sucks — because, as any 
horror movie connoisseur (and I 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B8 
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A youngJodelle Ferland completes the creepy cast of the ill-concieved Silent Hil. 








elgns supreme in Confederate States 








The Flaming Lips 


4 At War with the 





Mystics 


'» Warner Bros. 


April 4, 2006 


Four years since Yoshimi Battles 
the Pink Robot, the Flaming Lips 
have returned with At War with 


| | the Mystics, a quirky, experimen- 


tal and enjoyable, if faulty, album. 
At War with the Mystics has all 
the traditional charms that fans 
have come to adore, with enough 
punch to win over new listeners, 
but the album is definitely lack- 


| ing in certain areas, particularly 


| 











in the melody department. 

The opening track, “The Yeah 
Yeah Yeah Song ... (With All Your 
Power)” sounds like Paul Simon’s 
“Me and Julio Down by the 
Schoolyard” processed like crazy 
in a studio environment. The sec- 
ond track, “Free Radicals,” also 
has this running undertone of 
studio experimentation. 

Random voices, clicks and 
beeps weave in and out of the 
song as a crunching guitar riff 
carries the listener through to the 
end. These two songs set the tone 
for the album. It is evident that 
the Flaming Lips were definitely 
focused on expanding their sonic 
landscape as far as they could 
while still holding on to tradi- 
tional song structure. The album 
almost sounds like an audio tour 


i New Vibrations 





of some bizarre, magical world 
inhabited only by the Flaming 
Lips and these humming and 
beeping creatures who drop in 
just to say hello. At War with the 
Mystics is better suited for listen- 
ing to straight through, rather 
than an album which can have 
singles plucked out for pop-chart 
fodder. 

The  slight-conceptual —ap- 
proach to this album, of course, 
is not a bad thing. The song writ- 
ing may not be as strong as the 
technical mastery of the sound, 
but if people only looked for 
good song-writing, then rock 
and roll would never have uti- 
lized the guitar solo. There are 
definitely merits to the complex 
oddities of the bedlam the Flam- 
ing Lips make, and there are cer- 
tain spots which are genuinely 
very catchy, such as track seven’s 
“It overtakes me” reprise. At War 
with the Mystics may not be a ne- 
cessity for your album collection, 
but it is without a doubt a genu- 
ine treat. 

— William Parschalk 





Islands 

Return to the Sea 
Equator/Rough 
Trade 

April 4, 2006 


Return to the Sea by Islands can 
really only fit into one category: 
other. This rich musical tapes- 
try combines sounds and styles 
ranging from pop, hip-hop, ca- 
lypso and country. It pairs play- 
ful melodies and whimsical lyr- 
ics for a killer combination that 
pushes the level of creativity we 
expect from our music. 

“Swans (Life After Death),” 
the opening track, is a like a 
summer jog along the coast, and 
sounds like a delicately woven 
breeze of guitar and piano, but 
takes an interesting turn at the 
end of the song, evolving into a 
more melancholy song of heavy 
handed guitars. The rest of the 
album continues on a high level 
of variety and creativity with 
songs like “Where There’s a Will, 
There’s a Whalebone” that be- 
gins as an unassuming pop song 
but soon evolves into a rap and 
back again, and “Tsuxiit,” an 
enchanting instrumental inter- 
lude with glistening highlights 














of piano and screeching violin. 
“Ones,” one of the best songs on 
the album, is more meditative 
and manages to be both deli- 
cate and powerful at the same 
time. The hidden track, “Bucky 
Little Wing,” should not go over- 
looked, as it is one of the album’s 
most charming pieces, a Broad- 
way-like ditty about a childhood 
friend. 

Though this is Islands’ de- 
but album, the two guys who 
formed the group, lead singer 
Nick Diamonds and drummer 
Jaime Tambeur, were formerly 
bandmates in the now extinct 
Unicorns, which came out with 
two very successful albums. But 
as Islands they have produced a 
more mature and rich collection 
songs. Return to the Sea is truly 
one of the best albums to be re- 
leased this year. 

— Lauren Hill 





Voxtrot 
Mothers, Sisters, 
Daughters & 
Wives 

Cult Hero 

April 4, 2006 


While they are by no means 
the first band to use the Internet 
as a stepping-stone to success, 
the members of Voxtrot have cer- 
tainly perfected the art. The indie 
foursome from Austin, Texas — 
who have garnered praise from 
SPIN.com and Pitchfork, among 
others — maintain a MySpace 
page, and their frontman, Ra- 
mesh Srivastava, regularly up- 
dates his blog, cleverly titled 
“The Voxtrot Kid.” 

Nevertheless, Voxtrot deserves 
all the HTML praise they've re- 
ceived. The critics surely helped, 
but it was word of mouth and 
fantastic live performances that 
truly launched the group into the 
spotlight. Their first EP, last year’s 

aised by Wolves, is short — only 
five songs — but full of classical- 
ly high-strung indie dance-pop 
reminiscent of late 80s staples The 
Cure and Joy Division. 

Staccato guitars and frenzied 
drums are united by Srivastava’s 
distinctively unruffled voice. It 
never roams far from the middle 
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ranges but nevertheless follows 
right along with the EP’s ups and 
downs. 

Mothers, Sisters, Daughters & 
Wives, their newest EP (yes, they | 
have yet to release a full-length 
album) is something of a differ- 
ent beast. With its five tracks, 
Srivastava et al. have apparently 
abandoned their _foot-tapping 
catchiness for more guitar-filled 
pastures. Mothers resonates with 
jagged intensity. ; 

On “Rise Up in the Dirt,” 
for example, dark-sounding, 
semi-grumbling melodies fill 
the spaces between character- 
istically catchy choruses, with 
Srivastava’s voice noticeably 
more emo (a la Ben Gibbard), - 
While Mothers is perhaps less 
ready-made for indie dance par- 
ties than its predecessor, Voxtrot 


nevertheless has given us mu- 


sic that simultaneously evokes 
classic sounds and results from 
unpretentious originality — an 
admirable feat. 

— Ben Kallman 





MIKE SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER 
Frontman Jesse Lacey and Brand New wowed the crowd with pop-punk songs. 


Headliner of Fair 


delights loyal fans 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B6 
-rnica” instead). Brand New then 
left the stage, left the audience 
completely satisfied and left me a 
proud Brand New fan again. 

Here is my beef. I looked 
around at the audience dur- 
ing the show and asked myself, 
“Where are the Hopkins stu- 
dents?” I saw people from other 
states, including Indiana and 
Georgia. I saw 12-year-old kids 
and 30-year-old men, all go- 
ing crazy for Brand New. What 
I didn’t see was the collective 
Hopkins student population. 
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American Dreamz is a nightmare of cliches 


An American Idol spin-oli hits all the wrong notes, turning a potentially fun flick into vapid political and social commentary 


| By TATIANA CARTHAN 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


American Dreamz, as the title 
implies, is a horrible imitation 
of the popular television show 


| American Idol. Not only does it 


imitate the popular television 


| show, but it suggests that the 
| targeted demographic is not 


concerned about the events that 
are taking place in the country 
and world. 

It is a slap in the face, with a 
president that does not read a 
la President Bush — played by 
everyone's favorite B-movie star 
Dennis Quaid — and believes 
that the conflict happening in the 


| Middle East is the same thing as 


cartoon characters. 

The writers of the movie 
script go to great lengths to 
show their poor opinion of the 


| target demographic. They in- 
| clude numerous side comments 


Some students were there, but it | 


was an abysmal amount. There 
were much more people at this 
concert than Talib Kweli last 
year, yet not enough of were from 
Hopkins. It’s our Spring Fair, 
our concert! The entire Rec Cen- 
ter should have been packed to 


and remarks that you would 
normally miss if you weren’t 
looking for them. 

It appears that the writers, 
editors and producers tried to 
add a twist to the popular show 


| American Idol. For example, they 


capacity with us, but once again, | 
Hopkins’ indifference wins out. | 
Oh well, the people who went | 


were part of something special, 
and the people who missed out, 
well, to quote Brand New, “I’m 
only hoping as time goes, you 
can forget.” 





Video game violence 
ails on the big screen 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B7 
use the word with plenty of sar- 
casm) knows, you do not go to.a 
horror movie expecting Oscar 
material. But combined with 
the poor pacing and amateur- 
ish directing, the actual plot was 
pretty unbearable. What was 
most frustrating about it was 
that many of its worst problems 
seemed so easily solved — if 
only the order of the scenes was 
better planned (there was a lot of 
flashing back and forth between 
Rose trying to find her daughter 
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and Christopher trying to find 
Rose), or if what was going on 
was uncovered more gradually 
rather than in abrupt flashbacks, 
it would have been a much bet- 
ter movie. 

Worst of all, Silent Hill wasn’t 
as scary as I expected it to be. I 
was hoping for the subtle and 
neverending horror of the origi- 
nal Silent Hill, punctuated with 
moments of sheer terror — but all 
I got was a lot of mindless gore. 

Nonetheless, what worked 
best for the movie was its atmo- 
sphere. The ever-changing scen- 
ery was well designed, evoking, 
at least, a constant, unsettling 
feeling. Many images compli- 
mented that feeling, from the 
Heaven and Hell hopscotch, to 
the men in the gas masks, to the 
deformed contortionist nurses 
armed with scalpels, to the birds 
and air raid siren. 

The soundtrack, save for a 
few strange jazzy pieces near the 
end, was also well chosen — in 





~ COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWW.ALLMOVIE.COM 
Star Sean Bean searches for his lost family in Ai/. 


addition to the opening theme, 
the music was a strange cross 
between classical, industrial and 
rock opera that complimented 


both the action and horror as- | 


pects of the movie. 

Even with its altered story, 
Silent Hill is still a video game 
movie, and it’s when the movie 
gives a nod to its origins that 


it succeeds the most. But you | 


may only be able to appreciate 
the nods to the games if you’ve 
played them. 

Otherwise, a spooky but con- 


venient clue may 
seem more like a 
plot device than 


an homage; and if 
you've never fought 
Pyramid Head, 
you aren't liable to 
scream like I did 
when he comes on 
screen. I screamed 
like a little girl. 

The movie would 
have done better to 
stick closer to the 
game. I found Rose 
ineffectual as a 
main character, be- 
cause she, unlike her 
game counterpart 
Harry, never picked 
up a lead pipe or a 
revolver or a shot- 
gun. She just kind 
of ran around, get- 
ting progressively 
dirtier and curling 
into a fetal position 
now and then. 

That’s not to say 
all the original con- 
tent of Silent Hill was 
bad. Cybil Bennett’s 
increased role was a nice touch, 
especially because Rose left a 
void for a strong character, any 
strong character, to fill. Silent Hill 
abhors a vacuum. 

In the end, faithful fans of 
the games may be disappointed. 
The horror artistry we’ve come 
to expect just isn’t in this big 
screen incarnation. But its leg- 
acy aside, as a straight up hor- 
ror movie, Silent Hill is as good 
as the usual American fair. Not 
that this says much. 


\ 





SILENT 
HILL 


Starring: Radha Mitchell, 
Sean Bean, Laurie Holden 


Director: Chri r Gans 
Run Time: 2 hrs 7 mins 
Rating: R 

Playing at: AMC Security 
Square © 





include a Middle Eastern terror- 
ist group who are trying to kill 
the president. 

This is where we learn about 
the character Omer, played by 


| Sam Golzari, an aspiring sui- 





cide bomber straight from the 
Middle East. He performs terri- 
bly during his terrorist training, 
so he is sent to stay in Southern 
California. 

He seems reluctant at first, 
but he is secretly excited to 
trade his dream of killing in the 
name of his country for a shot at 
American fame. 

Omer sounds like a bad idea 
and is, despite the efforts of 
Golzari. The young actor Tony 
Yalda, who plays Omer’s flam- 
boyant rich American cousin 
Iqbal, not a major character, is a 
Barbara Streisand diva without 
any singing ability. 

He is the only character that 
shows feeling and not just fun 
and is the only believable char- 
acter throughout the entire 
movie. People may not want to 
identify with him because he is 
the “loser,” but, in actuality, he 
is the only character that any- 


Expatriate 


ol La Perdida 





finds home 
in Mexico 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
self from Oscar’s indifference, nor 
can she provide any assistance 
whe when she learns through the 
newspaper that Harry has been 
kidnapped for ransom. Carla 
faces the serious task of deciding 
where her loyalties lie. 

Abel does a tremendous job at 
creating likeable characters. The 
only problem with this is in Carla 
herself. She is a very believable 
character, and for the most part 
a good protagonist. Towards the 
end of the book, though, it is easy 
for the reader to grow angry with 
her naivety, and not feel pity so 
much as annoyance for her self- 
inflicted predicaments. Oscar and 
Memo, while a little one-sided, are 
great as embodiments of Mexican 
counter-culture, as Harry is ideal 
for representing ambitious Amer- 
ican expatriates. 

The writing and construction 
within itself are outstanding. 
The dialogue is great, utilizing a 
pleasant mixture of Spanish and 
English phrases. The settings 
and the depiction of Mexico City 
are brilliantly detailed; every 
minute aspect simply marvelous 
and alive. The story is an inter- 
esting take on the role of expa- 
triates and the search for cul- 
tural identity. It deals with some 
heavy issues regarding identity, 
but it is also slow to make any 
conclusions about where the 
right answers lie. The biggest 
drawback is that the book, while 
terrific in many ways, ends rath- 
er abruptly, and the reader, simi- 
lar to Abel’s Carla, is left a little 
lost, searching for how to react 
to everything they have just ex- 
perienced, 


ry 
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Hugh Grant, a television show host, and Mandy Moore, a bubbly competitor, fail to shine through in this unimpressive dud. 


one can identify with. In his 
face you can see pain, hurt and 
rejection. You see the dream of 
fame at its purest and most cor- 
rupting. 

Through Omer’s actions you 
can feel his disappointment, 
his desire for more and his re- 
alization that he must settle (a 
feeling that is all too real for 
some). 

As if the terrorists weren’t 
enough to distinguish the movie 
from the show American Idol, a 
love triangle was also included 
in the premise. The love tri- 
angle takes place between a 
shallow candidate (played by 
Mandy Moore), her love-struck 
boyfriend, and the self-con- 
cerned, very British, Simon Cow- 
ell-like host of the show Martin 


Tweed, played by Hugh Grant. 
Both Grant and Moore (depsite 
her short career) have played 
better roles. 

If this movie gives any incli- 
nation of the way their movie ca- 
reers are going, both actors are 
in serious trouble. 

I am normally a huge fan of 
Grant, a great presence in Four 
Weddings and a Funeral, but this 
was just terrible. Not only was 
his character in the movie self- 
conceited, shallow and gener- 
ally horrible, his acting was ter- 
rible. 

Unfortunately, Grant was not 
the only one who did a horrific 
job with his role. Moore has more 
of an excuse for her poor perfor- 
mance, since her acting career is 
not as long as Grant’s. Her inex- 


perience showed through in her 
cliché role as the “poor country 
girl” with big dreams and an 
evil side. 

Although it has its humorous 
moments, Dreamz is a failed at- 
tempt at satire. 





AMERICAN 
DREAMZ 


Starring: Hugh Grant, Dennis 
Quaid, Mandy Moore, Willam 
Dafoe 

Director: Paul Weitz 

Run Time: 1 hr 47 mins 
Rating: PG-13 

Playing at: Muvico Egyptian 
















Go Inside on baltimore.metromix.com offers you a chance to check out local bars & clubs 


without ever leaving your laptop. With photos and descriptions of the vibe, the crowd and 


the drink specials, Go Inside tells you what you need to know - before you go. 
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[baltimore.metromix.com/goinside] 


























your Horoscope 


Wasted Ink 





Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
We're gonna cut you a break this 
week and say that everything's 
cool. Seriously, get over that lame 
goiter thing and have some fun. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Always remember your mother’s 
motto: “If it’s wet and you don't 
know where it came from, don't 
touch it.” Especially tonight, baby. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Watching the pigeons on the up- 
per quad isn’t weird, what’s weird 
is that thing you can do with your 
opposable thumbs, human. ~ 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

You can’t handle the truth. Never- 
theless, you will find out the truth 
this week when your mom reveals 
that she “won” you on Jeopardy. 
Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

Even if you tried, you probably 
couldn’t put down the fork and 
get on a Stairmaster, fatty. Just 
kidding, you're not that fat. Yet. 
Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 
When you get an erection in class 
this week, don't penguin-walk 
your way out, stand tall and proud. 


Not really, man, you're gross. 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 

You really think you're gonna get 
away with posing as a ten-year-old 
Parisian whore on the internet? 
Well, you're not, Imnotaman69. 


Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
Shave your beard off this week af- 
ter your own roommate mistakes 
you for the Unabomber. Then send 
him that package I gave you. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Your dreams will come true this 
week when William Parschalk 
comes to your house and draws a 
cartoon on your face, loser. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
Hairy? What do you want me to 
do, I’m not gonna sit on your bath- 
room floor and shave your arms 
for you. Without incense, that is. 
Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
Pits are everywhere, so don’t fall 
into one on your way to class. Un- 
less you see a half-eaten piece of 
chocolate. That always gets me. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Ew, what’s that on your face? Just 
kidding, I can’t believe you fell for 
that. What's that, Ihave something 
on my face? Dammit, you're good. 








by Nate Min 





Tweezer and Bob 


Do you get the sense 

that Matt is starting 

to put less effort into 
these comics? 


Sort of. Except 
we're not saying 
the same things as 
before. 





by Matt Diamond 


I don’t know, I just 
feel like we've 
made these faces 
before. It’s weird. 


Like déja vu? 


No, the “April 
Fools” was 


referring to the 
“Just kidding.” 
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JHU Public Health by Eric Chung 













Ok...Jae, we really need to get Holy smap! You seriously coming? 
you out of this room] Yeah, where we going? | 


Uhhm, fine. | just finished \ That Korean place, Celery. You 
/ aquest ee) can help us order cuz you're krn, 
a 


=O Ve oy 





3 ALL HAIL, | AM THE DEMONHUNTER! 
ay ie IMMOLATION INSTEAD OF MANA BURN 


J 


At Celery, and five shots later... 









I MONE GOSU PLAYAH. ALL GG NO RE UP 
7 : INTHAT. ALL WOMEN BOW DOWNO ME 
Yeah I'm okay. Suddenly » Yeah, like he’s totally going to get chicks 


| have the urge to... Bik 
slike that. | bet $10 that he doesn't get one 
pwn someone... CHECK OUT 


























WIFI Did that totally just happen? 
What's going on here!?!?! 


@e @ 
re 9 Ik && 


Omg! baie a pro gamer? §9 9") | guess Korean chicks are into that. 
AKE ME NOW!!! fe | Jae’s got it made. Give me my 
; money, beetch. 


Hey baby. Check out my micro 
skills. Aren't they hot? 


Va 


a, 




















| more awesome 


micro skillz ~ 





















I’m No Cartoonist 


Hopkins Security: HOMELAND SECURITY! =| 
SRF gt is RR gpg NI 


4 
f 


First, there was 
Silver Star Security 


The security staff here 
vill abide by a new set 
»f rules in order to better 
serve the Hopkins 
student population 


Then, Allied Security 


And now, Hopkins is 
proud to bring you... 





The Adventures of Pick and Muffin by Raffi Wartanian and 


Chris Chuang 





This a : . 
Petr cred Mufitin go to f 
THe WinBoln! Memorial . be So Pick, 
i“ + re “ Be) Pa FL have you decided 
Fen veer ae y 1 2 where you want to 





Go Sudoku! by Eric Chung 





Every 3x3 square must contain the numbres 1 through 9 
without repeats. Every row and coumn must contain the 
numbers 1 through 9 without repeats. 


Last week's solutions (empty spaces right to left then top to 
bottom): 


B10 








Strap on your metal-stud- 
ded bracelet and make sure 
you stretch out your neck, 
this Sunday April 30, the First 
Annual Maryland Metal and 
Hardcore Fest will take place 
at Sonar in what is sure to be 
an afternoon of pure carnage 
and endless head banging. The 
baddest bands from across the 
nation and around the world 
will visit Charm City to spew 
their music all over the faces of 
an attentive Baltimore crowd. 


_ of violently named bands in- 










of Tomorrow, Plague of Shad- 
ows and more. 

Of the multitude of bands, 
Caliban, a German _ metal 
group popular in the Euro- 
pean scene, will be headlining 
the festival. Their name is de- 








rived from the deformed servant 
in Shakespeare’s play “The Tem- 
pest.” The members of Caliban 
stick to a simple dress code: all 
black (from their vintage sweat- 
bands to their industrial shade 
eyeliner), arm tattoos over long 
sleeves and a full throttle metal 
mindset. Another band, In Reme- 
berance, adopts a similar theme 
to Caliban. These five rockers hail 
from Massachusetts and channel 
their music mojo from incluences 
such as the Warriors and Darkest 
Hour. 

_ To the average Joe, metal and 





; ig Damnation A.D., Black hardcore music has always been 
~My Heart, Age of Ruin, Scars 


associated with certain harsher, 
more abrasive qualities that lie 
just outside the status quo (it’s 
called metal for a reason). Metal 
makes people uncomfortable. 
Whether it’s the Franklin Gothic 
typeface on the hand-made con- 
cert flyers you find rotting off your 


Bismpict COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.CALIBANMETAL.COM 
| Members of Caliban jump into a crowd of adoring fans, a feat not to be missed when they perform at the Metal & Hardcore Fest this Sun. 


First Annual Metal Fest rocks out 
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neighborhood telephone pole or 
the blood-splattered, hollowed- | 
skull graphics that accentuate a | 
typical hardcore MySpace site, | 
metal music makes a point to be | 
anything but the generic tunes 
you find on the Billboard Top 
40. And despite the discom- 
fort, metal lurks in all corners 
of everyday life. Back in high | 
school, you could find the spirit 
of metal and hardcore in that 
one guy who slept in the back 
of the classroom, wearing a 
ratty Metallica shirt that reeked 
of gasoline, cigarettes and bad 
ass-ness. One can find metal 
anywhere, even in Baltimore. 
Tickets range from $18 in 
advance to $20 at the door. Fes- | 
tivities begin at 2 p.m. For more 
information visit http://www.ee- | 
booking.com/mdmetalfest. | 





—Stephanie Yu 
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Performing Arts 


Thursday, April 27 


8 p.m. The Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, concert artists of the 
Baltimore Symphony Chorale, 
Peabody Singers and the Peabody 
Children’s Chorus will perform 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Sympho- 
ny Hall. Call the Meyerhoff Box 
Office at (410) 783-8000 for ticket 
information. 


Friday, April 28 


8 p.m. The Baltimore Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, concert artists of 
the Baltimore Symphony Cho- 
rale, Peabody Singers and the 
Peabody Children’s Chorus will 
perform once more at the Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. Call 
the Meyerhoff Box Office at (410) 
783-8000 for more ticket infor- 
mation. 


8 p.m. The Peabody Concert Or- 
chestra will perform at Friedberg 
Hall at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory. Tickets range from $8 to $18. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Saturday, April 29 


5 p.m. Johns Hopkins University 
Barnstormers will present the 
Spring Shakespeare Studio with 
a performance of William Shake- 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida. 
The tragic comedy performed on 
the library steps. This is a free 
event. For more information con- 
tact Jillian Saperstein at jillians@ 
jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The AllNighters, Hopkins’ 
all-male a cappella group, will per- 
form their Spring Show in the 
Mudd Hall Auditorium. This is a 
free event. For more information 
e-mail JHUAIInighters@gmail.com 
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Always dressed for the occasion, the AllNighters will be performing this Sat. at Mudd Hall. 


Tuesday, May 2 


8 p.m. Carter Brey will play the 
violoncello at the Friedberg Hall 
in the Peabody Institute. He will 
perform a repertoire of Prokofiev, 
Elliott Carter and Francis Pou- 
lenc. Tickets are $8 for students 
with ID. For more information go 
to http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


Thursday, May 4 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Renaissance 
Ensemble will perform at the 
Griswold Hall of the Peabody In- 
stitute. Tickets are $8 for students 
with ID. For more information go 
to http://www.peabody.jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. “One Monkey Don’t Stop 
No Show” will be performed 
by the JHU Dunbar Baldwin 
Hughes Theater Company at the 
Swirnow Theater. The play is 
a farce reminiscent of Moliere, 
about an old nightclub owner 
who has passed away and left 
his country-bred daughter two- 
thirds of the club. Tickets are $5 
for general admission and $3 for 
students. For more information 
call (410) 516-2224. 








R Apr. 27-May 4 | 


Campus Events 


Thursday, April 27 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. The Johns Hopkins East 
Asian Forum and Review will 
present “The Militarization of 


East Asia” with Ambassador 
James R. Lilley in the Mudd Hall 
Auditorium. Lilley is currently 


a Senior Fellow at the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy and researches China, 
Taiwan, and South Korea. He 
was the U.S. Ambassador to the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
during the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square crackdown. Refresh- 
ments well be provided. This is 
a free event. 


9 p.m. “The Future of Indian-Is- 
raeli Relations” will be present- 
ed at the Smokler Center/Hillel 
Building on 3109 N. Charles St. 
Hopkins’ own Ronak D. Desai 
speak on the topic. Desai dedicat- 
ed more than three years to the 
subject of Indian-Israeli relations 
and has written extensively on 
the conflict. This event is being 
co-sponored by student groups 
CHAI and SASH. This is a free 
event. 


10 p.m. College Night Spring 
Fling at Club X will be spon- 
sored by the Class of 2007. Buses 
will start leaving MSE at 9:45 
p.m. Students must be 18 or older 
to attend. There will be a $10 cov- 
er that includes the bus. The club 
is on 10 S. Calvert St. For more 
information go to http://www.hn- 
seek.com. 


Friday, April 28 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Bal- 
timore in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 
sored by The Insoluble Fraction 
and the Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium 
in Baltimore offers a discounted 
admission of $5 every Friday af- 
ter 5 p.m. The discounted admis- 
sion is a great deal, so don’t pass 
it up! Even if you have been to the 
aquarium before, head down to 
check out the new dolphin show. 
For more information, including 
hours of operation, group dis- 
counts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


8 p.m. Friday Night Films will 
host a screening of Millions, a 
movie about two young boys in 
Britain who happen upon a bag 
of pounds and have to spend it 
in one week before the currency 
switches to euros. Directed by 
Danny Boyle. The movie will be 
shown at Mudd Hall. Admission 
is $2. For more information con- 


MOVIE OPENING 








United 93 


Movie debuting at the Charles Theatre this Friday 
Check the Charles Theatre Web site for showtimes 





COURTESY OF HTTP:/WWW.ROTTENTOMATOES.COM 
United 93 is a drama that recounts the last moments of the passengers on a 9/11 plane. . 








tact Zarrah Keshwani at Zkesh- 
wal@jhu.edu. 


8 pm. The Maryland Space 
Grant Observatory located in 
Bloomberg offers you a free 
chance to look at the solar system 
with its telescopes, weather per- 
mitting. Call (410) 516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing 
conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes 
place every Friday night in the 
Mattin Center Silk Road Cafe. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts and coffee, and 
stay for the fun evening activity. 


Saturday, April 29 


2 p.m. The FIJI Islander has been 
a staple of the JHU Homecom- 
ing celebration for over 20 years. 
Over 1,000 undergraduates and 
alumni will come back to Home- 
wood campus to celebrate the 
good weather and to take part 
in festivities which include live 
entertainment, a cookout, a beer 
garden, inflatable rides and lots 
of bamboo. The Islander begins 
during the JHU Homecoming 
lacrosse game against Towson. 
For more information contact 
Benjamin Lee at (609) 510-3028 
at FIJ[BetaMu@gmail.com or visit 
http:/[www.jhu.edu/~fiji. 


4:30 p.m. A Global Night Com- 
mute will take place at John Mar- 
shall Park in Washington, D.C. in 
honor of the thousands of chil- 
dren in Uganda who must leave 
their home every night out of fear 
of abduction and walk miles into 
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town to sleep. Buses will leave at 
4:30 p.m. from in front of MSE Li- 
brary. For more information or to 
visit http://www.invisiblechildren. 
com or contact ohemaa@jhu.edu. 


6 p.m. The Boishakhi Bang will 
be a celebration of the Bengali 
New Year at UMBC. Bengali food, 
clothes, henna and more will be 
available at the fair. At 7 p.m. a 
show compromised of 20 diverse 
acts ranging from live band mu- 
sic to instrumentals, from tradi- 
tional dances to rap skits, will 
be performed by students from 
UMBC, UMCP and JHU includ- 
ing MASTI and KRANTI. Free 
shuttles will be available on a 
first come, first serve basis from 
the MSE at 5:30 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. 
Tickets can be purchased at /ittp:// 
the.jhu.edu/hbo/boishakhi. 


Sunday, April 30 


12 p.m. APO's Children’s Carni- 
val will take place at the Fresh- 
man Quad. Alpha Phi Omega, 
Hopkins’ community service co- 
ed fraternity, will host a carnival 
for the children of the Baltimore 
area. Groups can sign up to or- 
ganize and man a booth which 
should consist of a game that 
kids can play. Send an e-mail to 
service@jhu.edu with idea for the 
booth, group name and contact 
information. 


Monday, May | 


5 p.m. The Stressbusters will be 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 
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Plenty of refreshing tropical drinks will be provided at the Fiji Islander this Saturday. 


bij 


Now that summer’s almost 
here, everyone seems to be 
daydreaming about the beach. 





Sand, volleyball and, perhaps 
most importantly, those funky 
tropical drinks with little nov- 
elty umbrellas in them. With 
all the stress of school weigh- 
ing on everyone, a beach day 
would be a welcome break. 
However, as you may have no- 
ticed, there aren’t very many 
beaches in Baltimore. Especial- 
ly if you don’t count the one in 
front of the MSE Library. How- 
ever, this Saturday, April 29, all 
that will change when instead 
of driving to the beach, Fiji will 
bring the beach to Hopkins. 
Every year, for over 20 years, 
there’s been a Fiji Islander Cel- 
ebration. This year, the cel- 
ebration will occur during the 
_ Johns Hopkins Homecoming 
Lacrosse Game, and will pro- 
vide a lively distraction. 
With festivities such as inflat- 
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Islander celebrates its 
20th year at Hopkins 


_ the Decker Gardens near Gil- 


able rides, bamboo, barbeque 
Fiji Islander 






e. ing additional 
Shh gameraae 





there will be plenty of the live 
music. The event will feature 
a Towson band, Yesterday’s 
News, as well as have plenty 
of 80s music you can dance 
along to. 

The Fiji Islander will start 
during the Towson and Johns 
Hopkins Lacrosse Game at 2 
p-m. and will finish at 6 p.m. 
Because of its timing during 
homecoming and its long suc- 
cess, the Fiji Islander is always 
a popular event attended by 
many alumni as well as under- 
graduates, 

The event will be held in 


man. The tickets can be ob- 
tained throughout the week 
on the Breezeway for $5 or at 
the event for $7. 

The group hosting the 
event, the Phi Gamma Delta 
Fraternity, is donating part of 
the proceeds to the Union Me- 
morial Hospital. The money 
will go to fund a renovation of 
the Emergency Room by add- 
space and reno- 
old space. 
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Fall Out Boy may seem to 
have come out of nowhere, but 
now they can’t be missed. Re- 
cords and tours aside, the band 
has made multiple appearances 
on the WB show One Tree Hill 
graced the cover of Rolling Stone 
and headlined on Saturday 
Night Live in the last few months 
alone. The band is currently 
busy with their spring tour, fea- 
turing the All-American Rejects 
and Hawthorne Heights, which 
stops by the Merriweather Post 
Pavilion in Columbia, Md. on 
Thursday, May 4. 

After stints in and out of var- 
ious bands in Chicago's under- 
ground hard-rock scene, vocal- 
ist and guitarist Patrick Stump, 
bassist Peter Wentz, drummer 
Andrew Hurley and guitarist 
Joseph Trohman came together 
in 2000 to form Fall Out Boy. 
The foursome built their sound 
on the relentless intensity of 
Chicago rock already familiar 
to members while adding their 
own melody-focused combina- 
tion of pop-punk and emo ele- 
ments. A self-released demo 
was completed in 2001 and fol- 
lowed by a joint LP in 2002 with 
Project Rocket. 

After another mini-LP en- 
titled Fall Out Boy’s Evening Out 
With Your Girl, the group signed 
a deal with Florida’s Fueled by 
Ramen, a label co-owned by 
the drummer of Less Than 
Jake. Take This To Your Grave, 
which gave the guys a chance 
to work with Sean O’Keefe 
from Lucky Boys Confusion 
and Motion City Soundtrack, 





Fall Out Boy 





Emo fans of the world will unite next Thursday, May 4th, when Fall Out Boy performs at the Merriweather Post Pavilion. 


debuted in 2003, following the 
group’s switch to the company 
Island Records. Appearances at 
various gigs and tours began to 
create buzz about the group al- 
lowing for their explosion onto 
the mainstream scene with the 
release of From Under the Cork 
Tree last spring. 

The albums title comes from 
Wentz’s favorite children’s book 
The Story of Ferdinand by Munro 
Leaf. The story tells of a giant 
bull that sat under a cork tree 
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and smelled the flowers instead 
of getting into the ring and bat- 
tling bullfights. Wentz believes 
the metaphor to be advocating 
the following of one’s own path 
and not doing the expected. 

The songs on the album ex- 
plode with energy while main- 
taining the chill vibe and hilar- 
ity of almost absurd lyrics (not to 
mention song titles). The first sin- 
gle, “Sugar, We're Going Down,” 
meshes fierce guitar and drums 
with the longing vocals charac- 


teristic of Stump, while the 
next single, “Dance, Dance,” 
plays the role of catchy, stomp- 
ing party song. Fall Out Boy’s 
tendency to combine different 
aspects of their favorite styles 
have allowed them to create 
their own sound that certainly 
sets them apart and is only | 
amplified when heard live. For | 
more information go to http:// | 
www.merriweathermusic.com. 

| 


—Anusha Gopalratnam 
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COURTESY OF HTTP./WWW.BANGBANGBAND.COM 
Bang! Bang! will explode all over the Talking Head this Friday, April 28. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B10 
at Silk Road Cafe to give free five- 
minute back rubs, to help relieve 
some of some mid-term stress 


6:30 p.m. A SAC General Meet- 
ing will take place at the Mattin 
Center in Room 161. For more 
information send an e-mail to 
sacexec@jhu.edu. 


Tuesday, May 2 


5 p.m. The Bunting Meyerhoff 
Interfaith and Community Cen- 
ter will hold a 7th Anniversary 


Party. 


6:30 p.m. Free Massages will be 
given at the HopStop. For more 
information call Savithri Raja at 
(410) 516-8209 or e-mail her at sav- 
ithriv@jhu.edu. 


730 p.m. A Student Council 
General Meeting will convene at 
the Shriver Hall Board Room. For 
more information contact Atin 
Agarwal at stucco@jhu.edu. 


Concert List 


| Thursday, April 27 


8 p.m. They Might Be Giants will 
play at Sonar. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.sonar.us 


9 p.m. The Electricutions shine 
with Type 53, Compliance, and 
Fingercuffs at the Side Bar Tav- 
ern. For more information go to 
http://www.sidebartavern.com. 


9 pm. Kaleidoscope, The Or- 
anges Band, and The Terminals 
will be rocking at the Black Cat. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


Friday, April 28 


7 p.m. The Ergs bring punk to 
the Charm City Art Space with 
Modern Machines and Active 
Sac. For more information go to 
http://www.ccspace.org 


8 p.m. Katt Williams plays Dar 
Constitution Hall. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.dar. 
org/conthall. 


10 p.m. J Roddy Walston and 
the Business will be performing 
at the Ottobar with the Squaaks 
and Jason Dove and the Magic 
Whips. For more information go 
to http://www.theottobar.com 


10 p.m. Death Set will rock out 
with Bang Bang, Neutral Mute, 
Bebes d’Oeufs and OCDJ at the 
Talking Head. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.talkinghead- 
club.com 


Saturday, April 29 


730 p.m. Martina McBride 
comes to the First Mariner Arena. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.baltimorearena.com 


8 p.m. K-Ci and Jojo perform at 
Dar Constitution Hall. For more 
information go to http://www.dar. 
org/conthall. 


8:30 p.m. Ron Anderson and Da- 


vid Chiesa perform at the Red 
Room. For more information go 
to http://www.redroom.org 


10 p.m. The Rip-Ovs, Chelsea 
Graveyard, Blondsai and The 
Butchers will be playing at the 
Talking Head. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.thetalking- 
head.com 


Sunday, April 30 


1 p.m. Sonar presents Maryland 
Metal and Hardcore Fest fea- 
turing Caliban, Sworn Enemy, 
Embrace the End, and Black My 
Heart. For more information visit 
http://www.sonar.us 


6 p.m. Josh Gracin is bringing 
some country to Baltimore at the 
Rams Head Tavern. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.rams- 
headlive.com. 


10 p.m. The Supersuckers will 
be rocking out with Rhinobucket 
and Blues Vultures at the Otto- 
bar. For more information go to 
http://www.theottobar.com 


Monday, May | 


9 p.m. Stinking Lizavetta plays 
with Darsombra and Xeper at the 
Side Bar Tavern. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.sidebar- 
tavern.com. 


Tuesday, May 2 


7:30 p.m. INXS performs at Dar 
Constitution Hall. For more in- 
formation go to http;//www.dar. 
org/conthall. 


10 p.m. Isis, Dalek, and Zombi 
will peform at the Ottobar. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com 


Wednesday, May 3 


8 p.m. Mobb Deep performs at 
the 9:30 Club. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.930.com. 


8 p.m. Nil will be performing 
with Left Behind and Heavens to 
Metroid at Sonar. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.sonar.us 


8 p.m. Conductor Carlos Kalmar 
leads the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. For more information go 
to http://www.baltimoresymphony. 
com. 


9 p.m. Ready for some blues? Be 
sure to check out Gov’t Mule at 


Rams Head Tavern. For more in- 
formation visit /ttp://www.rams- 
headlive.com. 


Thursday, May 4 


5 p.m. Fall Out Boy, All Ameri- 
can Rejects, Hawthorne Heights, 
and From First to Last come to 
Baltimore at the Merriweather 
Post Pavillion. For more informa- 
tion visit http://wwww.merriweath- 
ermusic.com. 


8 p.m. Toots and the Maytals 
will bring on the funky jams 
with The Players at the Recher 
Theatre. For more information 
go to http://www.rechertheatre. 
com 


8 p.m. Still Remains will be par- 
tying all night with Nodes of 


Free 


Jazz Vilmiest 


On Sunday, April 30 from 2 
p.m. to 4 p.m, the Central Li- 
brary will present a screening of 
the movie The Legend of Bop City, 
as well as four other avant garde 
short films. The Filmfest will be 
located at the Wheeler Audito- 
rium on 400 Cathedral St. 
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Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 
Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 





Ranier at the Ottobar. For more 
information, visit http://www. 
theottobar.com 


10 p.m. The Talking Head hosts 
The Frantic with Kitty Hudson, 
Pinkerton Court Leisure, Club 
and Perestroika. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.talking- 
headclub.com 


—Compiled by Alena Geffner 


$5 to $10 
Spring Serenade 


The Concert Artists of ‘Balti- 


more perform at the Garrett Ja- _ liams will give an overview of _ 
ancient Greek jewelery between — 
30 at 2:30 p.m. The program con- 700 B.C. and 300 B.C, address- 
sists of the vocal and orchestral ing what was fa able be 
ensemble. Tickets are $5 and ancient Greece. For more go to 


cobs Mansion on Sunday, April 


up. For more information go to _ http://www.creativealliance.org. — 


http://www.cabalto.org. 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., (410) 727-0468 

Bohagers, 7015S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Pl. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy's Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Rd., (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 

Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., (410) 435-8338 — 




























































- Got an Event? 


Send details about future 
events, including date, time, | 
location and a brief sum- 
mary of the event to events@ | 
jhunewsletter.com. E-mail event 
information the Monday be- 
fore publication. i 








: Ns COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWCULTUREGR 
A lecture on Greek jewelery and how it functioned in Greek Society will be given at the Creative Alliance this Saturday. 













$10 and up 
Greek Jewelery 


This Sunday, Dr. Dyfri Wile 


—Compiled by Alena C 
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The Oul Bar 


1 E. Chase St. 
In the Belvedere Hotel) 
M0) 347-0888 


Baltimoreans love to talk about H.L. 
Mencken, their native son from decades 
ago. A journalist when the job meant 
tailing cops into whorehouses and mas- 
ticating cigars with overfed pols, he was 
also “the Sage of Baltimore,” gifted with 
a pithy quote and an incisive, sardonic 
interpretation of his victim of the day. 
While he’s remembered for his writing, 
like any good Baltimorean no one has 
forgotten his drinking. “I’m ombibulous,” 
he said. “I drink every known alcoholic 
drink and enjoy them all.” This was, of 
course, at the height of Prohibition, when 
he could be found at The Ow1 Bar, holding 
court with F. Scott Fitzgerald and drink- 
ing the bar’s trademark martini, the drink 
he called “the only American invention 
as perfect as a sonnet.” His martini is still 
served at the dark wood bar that stretches 
the length of the room, off the lobby of the 
Belvedere Hotel in Mount Vernon. 

The place remains redolent with the 
opulence of the Roaring Twenties, just 
as Mencken would have wanted it. It is 
dripping with arabesque scrollwork on 
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The Owl Bar, located in the Belvedere Hotel, served drinks to H.L. Mencken and F. Scott Fitzgerald during Prohibition. 


Best Ambience 


the walls, glossy wooden ceilings and 
stained glass windows, with their name- 
sake wise owls. Look above the bar to 
find their counterparts, the wooden owls 
with their orange light-bulb eyes. In the 
days when Baltimore was a “dry” town, 
their eyes glowed solid when booze was 
flowing but blinked when the cops were 
closing in. These days, the bar makes up 
for the lack of any illicit thrills by serving 
food decent in both quality and price and 
a throwback list of cocktails. Many come 
for the beer served by the yard, and they 
never leave. 
— Matt Hansen 


Best Breakfast 


Pote’s Grille 
3130 Greenmount Ave. 
(410) 467-7968 


You don’t have to look far to find the 
best breakfast that Baltimore has to offer. 
Pete’s Grille, a small diner located a few 
blocks east of campus on Greenmount 
Avenue, serves up one of the best meals in 
town. Whether you want fluffy pancakes, 
an omelet, eggs or waffles, Pete’s has you 
covered. One of their best menu options 
isn’t even on the menu — chocolate chip 
pancakes served hot off the grill. If you 
want a real Baltimore experience, Pete's 


offers up scrapple. 

Don’t worry about 
breaking your wallet at 
Pete’s: All menu items 
are reasonably priced 
for the college student 
budget. Be sure to check 
out the daily specials 
written up on the chalk- 
board by the entrance 
when you walk in. 

Pete’s only has coun- 
ter seating (and not too 
much of it), which makes 
for lots of interaction be- 
tween customers, cooks 
and_ waitresses. On 
weekdays when Pete’s 
is less crowded, the wait 
staff and cook behind 
the grill often engage in 
conversations with cus- 
tomers. 

The usual Pete’s cus- 
tomers include Hopkins 
students, local residents, 
Baltimore police officers 
and even the occasional 
Olympic athlete. Swim- 
mer Michael Phelps ate 
at Pete’s every day after 
practice while training 
for the Olympics, often 
bringing television and 
J newspaper ___ reporters 
with him to this tiny 
diner. One thing is for 
sure: Pete’s has a cult- 
like following. Most first time customers 
are soon addicted to the atmosphere and 
the food, quickly converting them to the 
status of a “regular.” 

On Saturday mornings there can be 
a bit of a wait, but trust us, it’s worth it. 
If there is a line, don’t sit down until in- 
structed by one of the waitresses, as they 
will occasionally shuffle people around 
so they can serve the most people in the 
fastest possible time. If you haven't tried 
Pete's yet, do. It’s something every Hop- 
kins student should experience. 

— Sarah Rivard 


Best Brunch 


Blue Moon Café 


1621 Aliceanna St. 
(4.10) 522-3940 


Brunching should be a half-day sort 
of pleasure. Roll out of bed, haul your- 
self over to a cozy spot with some friends 
and spend a few idle hours enjoying food 
that’s so good, it takes up two meals. Fells 
Point’s Blue Moon Café will definitely 
help you on the idling part — it’s such a 
Baltimore favorite that weekend brunch 
lines can take up to one hour. But the dirt- 
cheap and delicious food will make the 
experience worth the wait. Like another 
perennial favorite, Pete’s Grille, the café 








has an air of Baltimore authenticity, with 
its friendly servers, the coffee dubbed 
Raven’s Brew and biscuits and jams made 
on the spot by the mother-daughter team 
who runs the restaurant. 

The large-portioned entrées run from 
$5 to $11, and the three-page menu offers 
plenty of choices, from fool-proof tradi- 
tional omelets to seasonal specialties that 
make use of Maryland blue crabs and oth- 
er seasonal treats. Omelets come with a 
mystifyingly big portion of hash browns 
and biscuits, both of which threaten to 
overpower the main course. 

— Xiao-bo Yuan 


Best Chinese 
Food 


see Wongs Hong Kong 


Café 


eye eee in Cir. 
Columbia, Md. 21044 
(410) 964-9193 


If you've had enough of that greasy 
Chinese take-out with an overdose of soy 
sauce down the block, you might want to 
find something a little more authentic than 
the average General Tso’s Chicken (which, 
by the way, does not exist in China). 

Known best for the large variety of its 
dum sum (small plates of Chinese deli- 
cacy) selection, Jesse Wong’s Hong Kong 
is your best bet for a genuine taste of 
Cantonese cuisine. Served like the real 
Canto-style, dim sum comes out sizzling 
in carts pushed around the tables by dim 
sum ladies. 

You can also order the typical (but au- 
thentic) fried rice, noodles, chow mein 
from the menu. It might be a little far 
from campus, as it is located down in Co- 
lumbia, but hey, it’s definitely worth the 
effort you've put into learning how to use 
those chopsticks the real Chinese way. 

— Joseph Ho 





FILE PHOTO/NEWS- 
Pete's Grille serves up tasty breakfast fare. 
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Best Coffee 


Carma’s Café 
3120 St. Paul St. 
(410) 243-5200 


College students, most too poor to 
afford crack, invariably turn to coffee 
for their daily pick-me-up. Though cof- 
fee has recently become an artform, 
Hopkins students don’t often have the 
time to care about what they’re drink- 
ing. As long as it’s hot (or cold, depend- 
ing on the day) and caffeinated, it’s ac- 
ceptable. 

Nevertheless, even onarushed Tuesday 
afternoon, we highly recommend slow- 
ing down for a few minutes and thinking 
carefully about what kind of coffee you're 
gulping down. Carma’s Café, located con- 
veniently on 32nd Street, has many of the 
same choices as other area cafes, but what 
sets it apart is the individual service it of- 
fers, as well as its classy, friendly atmo- 
sphere. If nothing on the menu jumps out 
at you, they’ll gladly fulfill any personal 
requests. 

The chocolate used in their many 
mocha drinks is homemade. The house 
coffee, also made in-store, is neither 
too bitter nor too weak. The Sno-Joe 
— a Carma’s original — is an iced coffee 
drink, that, in combination with freshly 
whipped cream and a few sprinkles, is 
consistently more satisfying than any 
Depot-bought Frappuccino. So, the next 
time you don’t want to brave the long 
lines of Café Q or the impersonal, cor- 
porately cold service at Xando, stop by 
Carma’s for some quality Joe. 

— Ben Kallman 


Best Crabs 


Obr cki 9 
127 E. Pratt St. 
(410) 732-6399 


All jokes aside about Baltimore’s on- 
going battle with STDs, crabs are the 
first thing that come to mind when one 
thinks about Charm City. Aside from the 
idol-like, six-foot crab statues that adorn 
local street corners, Baltimore’s crab ob- 
session is best represented by the multi- 
tude of seafood restaurants and eateries 
that span from Charles Village to the In- 
ner Harbor. With so many seafood dives 
around the area, it’s hard to tell which is 
worth your while. However, if you ask 
the crustacean connoisseurs, Obrycki’s 
in Fells Point has the best crabs in Bal- 
timore. 

This quaint restaurant, described as 
“the quintessential crab house” by From- 
mer’s Maryland Guide, offers top quality 
seafood at reasonable prices. At Obrycki’s, 
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Since it first opened in 1886, Faidley’s Seafood located in Lexington Market has been renowned for its legendary crab cakes that are simply divine. 


one can order a bucket of steamed hard- 
shell crabs, priced according to size. Each 
bucket comes with utensils, a mallet to 
break through shells and a bib, to be worn 
without shame. While it may be initially 
difficult to figure our how to dissect your 
dinner, eating a fresh catch of crabs from 
Obrycki’s is the ultimate Maryland sea- 
food experience. 

—Stephanie Yu 


Best Crabcakes 


Faidley's Seafood 
400 W. Lexington St. 
(410) 727-4898 


It definitely isn’t easy to mail a crab 
cake. But neither is finding a crab cake as 
good as the legendary ones at Faidley’s, 
which guarantees that the mail orders 
will keep coming in for the customers of 
the Baltimore seafood staple. 

Faidley’s, which opened in 1886, has 
been located at Lexington Market ever 
since they sold their first crustacean. 
Over the years, the small market booth 
has had dynastic control over every 
“best crab cakes” list in the city and 
sells them for much less than restaurant 
prices. 

They developed such a loyal following 
that they even began shipping their cakes 


all over the country (both cooked and un- 
cooked), despite the difficulty of FedEx- 
ing fresh crab cakes. 

Their crab cakes are the size of soft- 
balls, but a Faidley’s cake can be tough 
to finish even when it’s the only thing 
on your dinner plate. That’s because 
they load those little bad boys with giant 


chunks of lump crabmeat and go easy 
on the breadcrumb filler. Hopefully you 
don’t mind eating them off a paper plate 
or sharing a table with other Lexington 
Market patrons. But if you're a fan of Bal- 
timore’s signature dish, you won't mind 
one bit. 
—Jason Farber 
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Obrycki's in Fell’s Point is the only real solution to satisfy your craving for genuine Baltimore crabs: 
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Best Dell 


Trinacria Macaroni Works 


406 N. Paca St. 
(410) 685-7285 


Everyone loves a good hole-in-the-wall. 
With an unassuming storefront that prob- 
ably doesn’t draw too many customers 
away from a quiet block of Paca Street, Tr- 
inacria Macaroni Works definitely meets 
all the prerequisites for “hidden treasure” 
status. 

However, the lunchtime lines at Tr- 
inacria prove that the small Italian deli 
doesn’t need an impressive facade to at- 
tract patrons. Instead, they rely on high- 
quality — and in many cases, homemade 
— goods at half the price that you’d pay 
at a supermarket. 

Trinacria serves traditional deli fare 
such as sandwiches and cold cuts, but 
you'll come back for the fresh breads, 
the wide selection of pasta and sauces 
and their freezer full of homemade sta- 
ples such as lasagna and meatballs. You 
can also purchase Italian cookies by the 
pound, and of course, cannoli shells. 

Not hungry? The deli also sells gour- 
met coffee and a wide selection of good 
wines from Italy, South America and 
Australia, some of which go for as little as 
$3.99 a bottle. 

Thanks to Trinacria, if you're trying to 
budget your grocery store spending, just 
remember that you don’t have to settle 
for Oscar Mayer meat and Boone’s Farm 
wine. You just have to be able to find the 
place. 

— Jason Farber 
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Trinacria Macaroni Works serves up homemade goods at half the 


price of your average supermarket. 


Best 
Diner 


Sip n Bite 
2200 Boston St. 
(410) 675-7077 


Everybody __ thinks 
they know what makes 
a great diner, and ey- 
eryone says that their 
favorite diner is the best, 
but almost everybody 
is wrong. Look, if you 
haven't eaten at a diner 
in New York City, you 
haven't eaten at a diner. 

Now that may sound 
a little harsh, but let’s 
be honest: There’s noth- 
ing better than a per- 
fectly scrambled egg or 
a strawberry milkshake 
at 2 a.m. 

I've looked for these 
things since leaving 
my beloved city and 
coming to the so- 
called “Greatest City 
in America. ” 

I've found that the 
guys at UniMinimakea 
pretty thick shake com- 
parable to good diner 
material, and Paper Moon offers breakfast 
at any hour, but it’s just not good enough. 

Paper Moon always has a line out the 
door, the decorations are a bit too eccen- 
tric and everything is too 
complicated. What I mean 
is, sometimes French toast 
with a fried egg in the center 
boggles my mind. And while 
UniMini is well and good, 
there’s no diner atmosphere, 
which is really my only com- 
plaint, aside from the fact 
that they won’t make me a 
feta cheese omelet. 

But one day I did my re- 
search and took a stab at Sip 
n’ Bite in Fells Point. I was 
pleasantly surprised. The 
place is a New York Greek- 
style diner that somehow 
got sucked into opening up 
shop in Baltimore (lucky for 
us). They make perfect eggs 
at a price far lower than Pa- 
per Moon and are open 24/7. 
Also, the atmosphere can’t 
be beat. This no-frills place is 
the ideal location to end the 
night or start the day, and it 
earns the title of Baltimore's 
best diner. 

— Sammy Rose Saltzman 
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Best Fast Meal 


Subway 


3233 St. Paul St. 
(410) 243-9500 


OK, so it’s not exactly fine dining, and 
Jared the Formerly Obese is really annoy- 
ing in the commercials, but when you 
have a million things to do, Subway is the 
best place to get a quick lunch or dinner 
around campus. Sure, UniMini’s falafel 
and chicken parm are delicious, but for 
people truly in a rush, the wait in the 
crowded convenience store simply isn’t so 
convenient. And yes, the coffee shops and 
cafés that are nearby might have slightly 
higher quality fare, but their sandwiches 
and salads are almost twice the price of 
good ol’ Subway’s complete meals (a sub, 
soda and bag of chips). The uniformity of 
Subway’s sandwiches is ideal when your 
overloaded brain can’t make even the 
smallest decision. Almost everyone has 
their “usual” at the nationwide sub joint, 
therefore negating the oh-so-important 
battles between turkey and ham, honey 
oat and sourdough and other pressing 
sandwich matters that could waste pre- 
cious study time. Since this is all about 
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Sip n’ Bite is the real deal when it comes to an authentic diner atmosphere, open 24 hours a day in the heart of Fell’s Point. 


the speed with which you acquire your 
meal, it must be mentioned that Subway’s 
service is efficient and very quick due to 
its assembly line sandwich construction. 
Even during peak lunch hours, you'll al- 
most always get your food in five minutes 
or so. It’s tempting to make a bad pun 
about truly “fast food,” but that’s some- 
thing Jared would do, so nevermind — 
just go to Subway and enjoy the half-hour 
you saved. 
— Melissa Artnak 
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Best First Date 


Gertrude’s 
10 Art Museum Dr. 
(410) 889-3399 


Deciding where to take that new spe- 
cial someone can be quite the daunting 
task. While we like to think that first 
impressions aren’t that important, when 
it comes down to it, you are going to re- 
member if that first date was extraordi- 
nary or lamentable — even if its just to 
laugh at how badly the date failed. 

Luckily Baltimore does indeed have 
at least one safe choice for a first-rate first 
date restaurant — Gertrude’s restaurant 
in the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Gertrude’s menu is fitting for t first- 
date occasion. From salads, soups, and 
seafood, to “plates from the land,” Ger- 
trude’s menu is full of diverse yet excel- 
lent choices. Unique to Gertrude’s is ts 
Build Your Own option, which allows 
you to combine an entrée, sauce, and 
choice of two sides to create your perfect 
meal and show off you creative flare. Per- 
fect for the college couple, if you schedule 
your date for a Tuesday between 5pm and 
9pm, dinners are an affordable flat rate of 
$10 per plate. 

Atmosphere at Gertrude’s is another 
reason to consider this restaurant. A little 
dressier than your typical Rocky Run or 
Donna’s experience, Gertrude’s creates 
an atmosphere of formal dinning with- 
out being overly stuffy — an atmosphere 
which seems to say, I care, without being 
overbearing. 

The restaurant’s location is hard to 
beat. Located in the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Gertrude’s is both close to cam- 
pus and one of the best art collections 


in Baltimore. 

This combination of an excellent meal 
and a leisurely stroll around the muse- 
um’s beautiful galleries has real potential 
for an outstanding first-date that begs 
many more to follow. 

— Liza Wehrly 


Best Food 
District 


Mount Vernon 


Mount Vernon is a beautiful place, 
complemented by the Peabody Institute, 
the Stafford Hotel and the Washington 
Monument. This classy part of town is 
both safe and charming. 

The most noteworthy feature of the 
neighborhood, however, is its the diverse 
selection of food. You can find anything 
from sushi at the hip Kawasaki to Afghan 
food at The Helmand or Indian food at 
Akbar. The best burger in town can be 
found at The Brewer's Art. If you're in the 
mood for expensive Italian food, there 
are always Donna’s, The Brass Elephant 
or Vespa. The Red Maple is delicious pan- 
Asian cuisine and Saffron fuses spicy, 
traditional Indian food with Latin and 
French influences. And just in case you 
were craving Mexican food, Tio Pepe’s is 
located just off of Charles Street, next to a 
great coffee shop with free Internet. 

Not only does Mount Vernon boast the 
best restaurants in the city, it’s location is 
also unbeatable — Mount Vernon is just a 
short fifteen minute walk to the south of 
campus in one of the older parts of his- 
toric Baltimore. 

— Alex Begley 
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Gertrude’s outdoor seating area overlooking the BMA sculpture garden is a great first date destination. 
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Mount Vernon boasts not only classy sights but also features the best dining options in Baltimore. 


Best Burger 


Five Guys 
201 E. Pratt St. 
(410) 24.4.-71'75 


Washingtonians have known for a 
long time now that a quaint little fast food 
chain known as Five Guys makes some of 
the best burgers on the planet, and now 
Baltimore has recently been blessed with 
the presence of a Five Guys right in the In- 
ner Harbor. When you first walk in to Five 
Guys, you may first notice that there are 
only really four different types of burg- 
ers: hamburger, bacon burger, cheese- 
burger, and bacon cheeseburger. Don’t 
be disheartened though, because each of 
these burgers is absolutely delicious. 

Five Guys allows you to completely 
customize your burger, and even though 
it’s a fast food chain you can still choose 
how you want your burger cooked. 
They’re not serving some pathetic Mc- 
Donalds-style patties at Five Guys. These 
guys really know how to cook a mean 
cow. The beef never fails to be juicy and 
flavorful, and the customization options 
make for the ideal burger when cruising 
around Baltimore. 

— William Parschalk 


Best Ice Cream 


Poulet 
2346 W. Joppa Road 
(410) 339-3900 


The battle for best ice cream in Baltimore 
always shapes up in the following fashion: 
Moxley’s (our hometown brand) versus ev- 
eryone else. I'm here to tell you that there 
is a better alternative, albeit farther afield. 
Housed within Poulet — an upscale vel 
sion of Boston Market in Lutherville — 1s 
the last relic of a happier, simpler time, 
when ice cream was churned by hand and 
even the ‘plain’ flavors tasted great. When 
Poulet moved in last year, they decided to 
leave intact the homemade ice cream stand 
from what was formerly the Windy Valley 
corner store. Many locals still consider the 
ice cream stand in the corner (which didnt 
even move when the real estate changed 
ownership) a part of the old establishment 
from which it took its name. 

But the ice cream itself offers the opp? 
site of Moxley’s store-bought taste. The tex 
ture is creamy and soft, as if you're slowly 
devouring a cloud. The flavors are varied, 
and so are the toppings. It’s a fifteen-m™ 
ute trip from JHU, but well worth it. 

— Brendan Schreiber 
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A combination of Nepalese flair with traditional Indian cuisine makes Kumari stand out as best Indian. 


Best Indian 
Food 


Kumari 


O11 N. Charles St. 
(410) 547-1600 


Not only is Kumari a restaurant that 
serves Indian cuisine, it also offers a fair 
amount of Nepalese food on its menu. 
And perhaps that is why Kumari is the 
best Indian restaurant in B’more — there’s 
an indescribable something about how 
palatable and smooth the Nepalese-influ- 
enced sauces and seasonings are, and how 
they truly enhance the taste of the meats 
and vegetables themselves. The dishes on 
the menu include typical Indian dishes 
(chicken tikka masala, lamb saag, a vari- 
ety of curries, and so on), plus a few dishes 
with an extra kick of Nepalese flair. Meat- 
lovers will be pleased to see the extensive 
list of lamb, chicken and seafood dishes. 
Vegetarians also have numerous dishes to 
choose from (there’s a total of 18 vegetable 
entrées), including the delicious mastani 
palak, a chickpea and spinach dish. And, 
of course, the universal favorite, naan, is 
always served warm and soft, as the bread 
always should be. Even when you choose 
the lunch buffet, the waiter still brings a 
fresh basket of naan directly to the table. 
The lunch buffet is a fantastic option for 
either the indecisive diner or anyone with 
an impressive appetite for Indian food. 
It’s all-you-can-eat, reasonably priced and 
includes a wide range of entrées and side 
dishes to choose from. If, for some strange 
reason, your meal doesn’t quite fill you 
up, there are a few traditional Indian des- 
serts available. The kheer, or rice pud- 
ding, is particularly delightful, so try not 
to go hog wild during your meal (just cut 
out that last trip to the buffet table), and 
save a little room for the savory dessert. 


Oh, and it’s really easy to get to Kumari, 
too. Just take the JHMI shuttle to Mount 
Vernon (the Peabody stop), and use that 
money you saved on transportation to 
buy a specialty naan appetizer. 

— Melissa Artnak 


Best Italian 
Food 


Boccaccio 
925 Eastern Ave. 
(410) 234-1322 


Though Italian food may not be hard to 
find in Baltimore — a short stroll around 
Little Italy will produce a couple dozen 
choices to start — an excellent Italian res- 
taurant is a little more difficult to come 
by. 
A top ranking Italian eatery must offer 
a menu that serves a balanced mix of the 
traditional favorites and more exotic, com- 
plicated concoctions that demonstrate the 
chef's creative flare and skill of recreating 
authentic, hearty Italian cuisine. 

Also important is the restaurant's 
atmosphere. All too often when walk- 
ing into an Italian restaurant you feel as 
though you have just stepped onto the set 
of the Sopranos — dark lighting, heavy 
drapery and hushed conversation all ap- 
pear to cloak the dining area in secrecy 
that makes you feel as though a mafia 
deal is going down before your very eyes. 
A restaurant should be able to combine 
some of this traditionally Italian décor in 
a way that is a little more inviting. 

Boccaccio, located in Baltimore's Little 
Italy, has earned high ratings time and 
time again. This restaurant stands out 
as exemplary in its neighborhood of con- 
tending Italian eateries. 


If your looking for a sufficient mix of 
classic and inventive dishes, Boccaccio of- 
fers up quite the selection. A time-tested 
favorite, Boccaccio’s rendition of Rigatoni 
a la Vodka is unmatched and their vari- 
ous seafood dishes are also inventive and 
outstanding. 

The atmosphere at Boccaccio is a nice 
change from typical stuffy Little Italy din- 
ing rooms. With its friendly and accom- 
modating servers, well-lit dining rooms, 
elegant table settings and warm decor, all 
creating an inviting atmosphere, Boccac- 
cio is a refined haven of exquisite Italian 
food. 

— Liza Wehrly 


Best Mexican 
Food 


Nacho Mama's on 


Canton Square 


2907 O’Donnell St. 
(410) 657-0898 


Nacho Mama’s is a hole-in-the-wall 
Mexican bar so cluttered with Baltimore 
paraphernalia that it’s hard to pick up 
on everything. They have a piece of the 
goalpost from when the Baltimore Colts 
beat the New York Giants in 1954. Ches- 
ter Peaks, the mustachioed face of Natty 
Bo beer, graces every wall, and his glow- 
ing neon sign can even be seen watching 
over the restaurant from the brewery’s 
headquarters just a few blocks away. 
Even the waiters and waitresses don 
“Bohlieve” T-shirts, an appropriate spin 
on the city’s “Believe” campaign. But, 
the charm of the restaurant only adds to 
the food, as it is the food that steals the 
show. 

The chips and salsa were on the table 
before the silverware. The queso, which 


you have to order separately for about $4, 
was decent. The menu is one of the best 
I've seen (If you're looking for Mexican, 
there is everything you could want, but 
they go out of their way to accommodate 
everyone's tastes). The atmosphere is sec- 
ond to none with a bar that is open until 
2 a.m. 

Their motto: “Be nice or leave.” Every- 
one abides by it. 

— Alex Begley 


Best Pizza 


Brick Oven Pizza 


800 S. Broadway 
(410) 563-1600 


Sure, die-hard pizza enthusiasts will 
always argue that nothing parallels 
pizza from New York or maybe Chica- 
go, but this is Baltimore, and here Brick 
Oven Pizza is about as good as it gets. 
Which isn’t to say that it is sub-par — in 
fact, their pizza is absolutely outstand- 
ing and definitely worth the trip to 
Fells Point. True to the name, they cook 
their pies in a brick oven, toasting the 
crust and the bottom of the pizza not 
too hard but not too soft either. Boast- 
ing over 50 toppings, BOP has more 
than enough choices when it comes to 
how you want your pizza served. Try 
the Ultimate Veggie, featuring spin- 
ach, potato, eggplant, broccoli, mush- 
rooms, green peppers and loads more, 
all layered on top of a deliciously thin 
amount of dough. A 10” pizza feeds 
about one and a half college students 
and costs around the $9 to $12 mark, or 
you may want to just shell out cash for 
a slice or two instead, which should be 
big enough. BOP is open until midnight 
Sunday through Thursday, and until 3 
a.m. on Friday and Saturday. 

— William Parschalk 
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Nacho Mama's is a distinctly Baltimorean take on Mexican food, with a bar that’s open until 2 am. 
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for Breakin 
the Bank 


Petit Louis 


4800 Roland Ave. 
(410) 366-9393 


I'm typing this review in an Internet 
café in Paris. Lucky me. But lucky you, be- 
cause you're just as close as I am to some 
excellent French cuisine. It’s called Petit 
Louis, and it’s merely a quick cab ride 
north of campus. 

In a city known for its surprisingly 
good restaurants, Petit Louis stands out 
above the rest. The French countryside 
décor is warm and inviting, and a large 
fireplace keeps the dining room toasty in 
winter. Though the pommes frites are a bit 
too salty (they’re a starter in and of them- 
selves, and I advise you to steer clear), the 
crépe au poulet makes for a sinfully rich 
and buttery appetizer. The steak au poivre 
was also delicious, but you really can’t 
go wrong with any of the entrées on the 
menu. Be prepared to pay, though: Din- 
ner with wine for two can easily go north 
of $100. 

Honorable mention: Limoges, 1200 N. 
Charles St. It’s a little more subdued and 
minimalist, but the food is excellent. If 
you're looking for a more urban French 
style rather than the down-home coun- 
tryside vibe, Limoges is a great bet. But 
be warned: It’s even more expensive than 
Petit Louis. 

— Josh Robinson 


Best Sandwich 


The Smokin’ a 
Bee eka! 


3117 St. Paul St. 
(410) 889-1558 


If you are a true sandwich junkie, 
the Smokin’ Jay should be your drug of 
choice. Eddie’s has the hookup with this 
centerpiece of its excellent deli menu. If 
you're unsure of my meat-on-bread cre- 
dentials, let me point out that I’ve been 
inhaling so much of Eddie’s goods, sev- 
eral of my friends have started calling me 
“Sandwich.” Oh well, at least they haven’t 
tried to host an intervention. 

So what is a Smokin’ Jay, you innocent- 
ly ask? Start with the bread: It’s a French 
roll, hard and crispy, unlike those too-soft 
subs you find at Blimpie and Subway. Add 
on some tomato and mozzarella, a subtle 
combination that compliments the slightly 
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Petit Louis has a warm, unique atmosphere that evokes the french country side with its warm decor, savory food and extensive collection of bottled wine. 


salty flavor of the sliced turkey. There are 
a number of ways to smoke your Jay: with 
bacon, with honey mustard, with mayo. 
I highly recommend the honey mustard 
option, to get the whole salty-sweet taste 
going. Once you have finished consuming 
your Jay, relax. Sit in your favorite chair. 
Turn on some calming music. Lean back, 
close your eyes, and just ... digest, man. 
Groovy. 
—Josh Robinson 


Best Sushi 


Kawasaki 


413 N. Charles St. 
(410) 659-7600 


Sure, sushi’s a food that’s been made 
somewhat passé for Hopkins students. 
Think about the slimy slabs of California 


‘rolls sold at Levering and The Depot, or 


the down-the-street familiarity of Niwana, 
and there just doesn’t seem to be anything 
special about raw fish on rice. However, 
stepping off campus to Mt. Vernon will 
make you appreciate the Japanese spe- 
cialty again, where Kawasaki, Baltimore’s 
oldest purveyor of sushi, is still offering 
up some of the best specimens in the city. 

Simplicity is the best call at Kawasaki. 
Go with a fine piece of yellowtail or tuna, 
and follow with a shot of sake (if you're 
legal, of course). Marinated Japanese eel, 


which can appear as super-sweet slivers 
of grease at less reputable sushi haunts, is 
a perfect balance of sweet and savory at 
this venue. The fish is always fresh, and 
Kawasaki graciously offers sushi that 
features Maryland crab and crab roe, re- 
flecting some local specialties that usually 
don't see the side of a sushi board. Kawa- 
saki is also masterful at recalling an air of 
Japanese authenticity, offering traditional 
seating as well as an array of skilled chefs. 
And did we mention the sake? 

Some of their specialty rolls are also 
worth trying, although you'll probably 


a 


have to withstand some scoffing from 
sushi purists when you’re ordering some- 
thing with the name Rock ‘n Roll. Like 
the rainbow roll, this specialty sushi roll 
combines three different kinds of fish in 
one roll for the more indecisive restau- 
rant-goer. And don't forget to try some of 
the tempura rolls, which are a specialty 
at Kawasaki for a good reason. They're 
crunchy, hot and put a hint of zesty grease 
into the traditionally purifying sushi —a 
perfectly good reason to skip the chicken 
teriyaki for once. 

—Xiao-bo Yuan 
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Kawasaki, located in nearby Mt. Vernon, breathes new life into the simplest of traditional sushi dishes: 
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Best Thai Food 


The Bangkok Place 


5230 York Rd. 
(410) 433-0040 


The best thing about the Bangkok 
Place might just be its relatively spacious 
parking lot, a rarity in the city. For any- 
one who's ever had to angle his or her 
way into a three-foot space between two 
SUVs, those two rows of parking spaces 
are a bona fide beauty. Fortunately, the 
food that follows isn’t too bad, either. In 
fact, Bangkok Place excels at combining 
and highlighting the basic components 
of Thai cuisine in delicious ways. Their 
chilies are genuinely fiery (watch out for 
the three-star markings on the menu if 
you have a sensitive tongue), and: their 
sauces fragrant with basil and cilantro, 
even if you can’t quite tell the difference 
between the menu’s demarcations of 
“tasty gravy” and “special sauce.” Bang- 
kok Place is also the perfect place to ven- 
ture beyond pad thai, although with its 
chewy noodles and slightly sweetened 
peanut sauce, that old stand-by is hard 
to pass up. 

However, -a little adventurousness 
pays. The “Bangkok Wings” appetizer 
may sound a bit unfamiliar — they're 
deep-fried chicken wings stuffed with 
crab meat and dried mushrooms — but 
prove to be deliciously battered pieces 
of tender chicken and crab browned to 
vein-clogging perfection. The menu is a 
sprawling six pages, but several dishes 
stand out, including moo dang (slices of 
roast pork) and a pork and eggplant dish 
that is both searingly hot and pleasantly 
sweet. The prices are also moderate, with 
most entrees generally falling between $8 
and $14. With its assured cooking and va- 
riety of dishes, the Bangkok Place has a 
lot more going for it than its parking. 

— Xiao-bo Yuan 


Best Vegetarian 
Restaurant 


Yabba Pot 


771 Washington Blvd. 
(410) 962-8638 


It’s tough being a vegetarian or vegan 
in college, especially when you’d be hard 
put to even find a good Ramen flavor 
that doesn’t come swaddled in sodium- 
enriched animal broth. Luckily, there 
are some off-campus veggie options that 
won't send anyone running for the Wol- 
man salad bar or, best of all, break the 
bank. The closest and most frequented 
vegetarian-friendly spot is, of course, One 
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Yabba Pot, in its newly-opened spot on Washington Blvd., offers a great selection of vegan fare. 


World Café, a restaurant just off campus 
that appeals to families and poor grad 
students alike. But if the novelty of the 
tofu scramble at One World has worn off, 
the best non-meat eatery around is the 
Yabba Pot. 

Take an approximately ten-block trek 
down St. Paul Street, and you'll find 
this tiny vegan restaurant, which offers 
up a constantly rotating menu of vegan 
delights for around $6-$11 per entrée. 

The menu draws from African, Ca- 
ribbean and Asian influences — a fit- 
ting choice, considering the restau- 
rant’s name refers to a popular method 
of clay-pot cooking used by Rastafar- 
ians. The ingredient list is heavy on 
vegetables, brown rice, nuts and tofu, 
but these organic products often come 
together in meals that are heartier than 
you'd expect. 

Some standouts include the African 
nut stew, the veggie burger and the exqui- 
site sweet plantains that make a great side 
dish to any entrée. For those who prefer 
the soy side of things, the Yabba Pot'’s tofu 
concoctions also hit the spot, thanks to 


creative seasoning. Combined with the 
Yabba Pot’s sunny, nature-hippy décor, 
this restaurant is an oasis for any Home- 
wood herbivore. 

— Xiao-bo Yuan 





Best Walking 
Distance 
Restaurant 


Donna's 


3101 St. Paul St. 
(410) 889-3410 


If you want the convenience of walking 
to your meal but can’t stomach another 
trip to Wolman or Terrace, Donna’s is the 
best restaurant within walking distance 
of the Homewood Campus. 

Located in-Charles Village, the res- 
taurant is a one-minute walk from the 
Bradford and Homewood apartments, 
a five minute walk from Wolman and 
McCoy, and a 10 minute walk from the 
AMRs. 

In addition to its proximity to campus, 
Donna’s provides delicious Mediterra- 
nean fare at reasonable prices. 

Try the chicken salad with couscous 
and pistachio nuts, Greek salad, or fresh 
mozzarella and plum tomato sandwich if 
you are looking for a lighter meal. The sal- 
ad of portabello mushrooms, goat cheese 
and pine nuts is also particularly scrump- 
tious. 

Also good are their various heartier 
dishes. Try the Sicilian penne in a spicy 
tomato sauce or their walnut encrusted 
chicken breast with roasted red peppers 
and spinach for a filling meal. Don't forget 
to try their acclaimed coffee or their va- 
riety of desserts — the chocolate mousse 
cake is particularly tasty. 

The atmosphere at Donna's is also 
pleasant. The soft lighting, neutral col- 
ors, and white tablecloths make Donna’s 
a good meal in a tranquil setting. On a 
spring afternoon or warm fall evening, 
Donna’s outdoor tables are the perfect 
place to dine. 

— Liza Wehrly 
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Located at the corner of Saint Paul and 31st Street, Donna's is a sure-fire hit when seeking nearby eats. 
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Best Art 
Museum 


American Visionary Art 
Museum 

800 Key Highway 

(410) 244-1900 


Of all the galleries in Baltimore, none is 
more stripped of self-importance and in- 
tellectual ambition than the AVAM. With 
that said, however, there is perhaps no 
more fascinating or original house of art 
in the entire city. Specializing in outland- 
ish folk art and displaying everything 
from glass-covered cars to giant match- 
stick sculptures, the Visionary’s oddball 
aesthetic makes it far more endearing 
than either the Walters or the BMA. 

While the museum’s yearly mega-ex- 
hibitions, which have focused recently on 
everything from the art of war and peace 
to the problem of cultural stereotyping, 
try their best to be thought-provoking, it 
is the AVAM’s madcap permanent collec- 
tion that provides for the most interesting 
spectacle. Even the building itself, deco- 
rated with mirrors and bronze sculpture, 
nicely aspires to the rambunctious fusion 
of art, architecture and modern life that 
the more academic work so often is un- 
able to achieve. 

Be.sure to conclude your visit with a 
tour of the antic knickknacks in the gift 
shop or even a quick meal at the main 
building’s Joy America Café. So what if 
the exhibits are a little irregular or if a 
little kitsch is sprinkled in with the fun 
stuff? Not even the most cynical art critic 
(like yours truly) could easily resist the 
unbounded display of creative action or 
the dedication to accessibly entertaining 
art, that the AVAM firmly and energeti- 
cally represents. 

— Patrick Kennedy 


Best Baltimore 
Band 


Human Host 


Human Host is more than just a band 
that happens to be from Baltimore. Rath- 
er than a mere rock act, Human Host is 
a Baltimorean collective of artistic minds 
striving for the same artistic vision. It is 
the Frankenstein of the city’s music scene, 
sewn together from the severed limbs of 
multiple Baltimore side projects, each of 
its band members hailing from different 
local bands including the former mem- 
bers of the Charm City Suicides and con- 
tributing members from the Living Flesh, 
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Lofty standards mean nothing at the American Visionary Art Museum, where weirdness dominates. 


Kim++ and New Age Hillbilly. 

Their ragtag arrangement and unique 
sound make them the definitive band of 
a city that essentially prides itself on be- 
ing ragtag and unique. Their songs are a 
blend of psychedelia, electronica, experi- 
mental improvisation and straight rock. 

What Human Host thrives off of most 
is not their eclecticism, but their live show 
in which they get their audience to feel the 
music. In one instance, lead singer Mike 
Apichella recites beat poetry in a com- 
manding voice as his band members keep 
percussive time on various pots and pans. 
Their live performances are charged, fiery 
assaults to the ear, with the occasional 
projection of beverages from onstage. 
And while you run the risk of being hit by 
some of the band’s Budweiser at a Human 
Host show, you'll discover what it’s really 
like to listen to music that comes from the 
heart of the city. 

— Stephanie Yu 


Best Beer 


Resurrection ; 
Found at The Brewer's 
Art (among other places) 


This rich amber brew has the power 
to resurrect — literally. It keeps you com- 
ing back for more every time. The brew 
gets its name form the brewing process 
in which brewer Chris Cashell resurrects 


the yeast that has died during the fermen- 
tation of the first batch. 

This local brew’s popularity is growing 
faster every day. One sip and you're sure 
to be hooked. The demand for Resurrec- 
tion is constantly on the rise, meaning it’s 
increasingly available at local neighbor- 
hood restaurants. At the moment Resur- 
rection finds its home in The Brewer’s Art 
as one of its house brews, but it can also be 
found at restaurants and bars throughout 
the Philadelphia and Maryland areas. 

This brew is a somewhat amber, al- 
most brownish color with a slightly bit- 
ter but sweet taste. Unlike some sweet 
beers, Resurrection’s sweetness doesn’t 
overpower the flavor of the drink. Don’t 
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The very eccentric Human Host jam to’thier unique indie rock sound that could only be from Baltimore. 





let the sweetness trick you. This is not a 


girly drink. You can definitely taste the 


alcohol (7 percent alcohol content). What 
is best about Resurrection is the fact that 


the taste lingers in your mouth for a bit — 


after you put it down. The flavor is rather — 
strong, as it is made with five types of bar- 
ley malt and lots of sugar. 


Forget about drinking Resurrection — 


a ot 


in a glass. At The Brewer's Art, Resurrec- — 


tion is served just how it was meant to be 


served: in a goblet. Other places may try ~ 


to serve it in a glass, but stick with the 


goblet when possible. : 


— Sarah Rivard 


Best Bowling 
Alley 


Patterson Bowling Center 


2105 Eastern Avenue a 


(410) 675-1011 


Most people have no idea that duckpin rs 


bowling was actually born in Baltimore, at 
the old Diamond Alleys on Howard Street 
in the early 1900s, which was founded by 
two future baseball hall of famers. Keep- 
ing this century-old legacy alive is the Pat- 
terson Bowling Center in east Baltimore. 
With great low prices and two stories 
of lanes, and all the history you could ever 
want, the Patterson Lanes make bowling 


Fi 


more than just rolling a ball into ten pins. 


In operation since 1927, the lanes are one 
of the City’s best-kept secrets. The lanes 
are especially conducive to parties for stu- 
dent groups, as one full floor of the build- 
ing can be rented out for hours at a time. 
The home-grown staff and atmosphere of 
the Patterson Bowling Center has brought 
customers back for several decades, and 
will surely do so for years to come. 
— Brendan Schreiber 
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The Walters Art Museum, located in Mount Vernon, offers free entry to anyone with a Hopkins ID. 


Best Cheap 
Date 


Mount Vernon Area 
N. Charles St. at Mt. Vernon Pl. 


(410) 547-9000 


Stargazing on the Beach, a romantic 
evening of shopping at UniMini or an 
elegant Sunday brunch at Terrace Court 
— for a Hopkins student, the possibilities 
for a great low-budget date are virtually 
boundless. 

Yet for those of you who happen to be 
more adventurous, the surest bet for a 
penny-pinching but nonetheless amorous 
evening is the Mount Vernon Cultural 
District, a short ride away on the JHMI 
shuttle. 

Both the Walters, with its massive col- 
lections of medieval, early modern, and 
Asian art and artifacts, and the more laid- 
back Contemporary Gallery are free to 
anyone with a Hopkins ID. In addition, 
there are plenty of private galleries and 
bookstores in the area where you and your 
date can enjoy each other’s company. 
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If window shopping for Zen clothing 
or wandering aimlessly through Beadaz- 
zled isn’t entertaining enough, grab a pair 
of discounted tickets to a Peabody per- 
formance or try sneaking into the second 
half of a show at Centerstage. 

While you're at it, find a table in one 
of the trendy restaurants along North 
Charles and order nothing but coffee and 
a single, two-person dessert. From anti- 
corporate folk singing at Red Emma’s to 
live jazz nights at Sascha’s 527, all you 
need are a couple small bills and a little 
bit of nerve to treat that special lad or lady 
to a night on the town. 

— Patrick Kennedy 


Best College 
Night 
Iguana Cantina 


124 Market Place 
(410) 244-0200 


College Night is a euphemism for a 
frat party located in a nicer venue and 
requiring a cover charge. Considering 
that disclaimer, Iguana Cantina offers the 





best glorified frat party in town. Every 
Thursday, for $12 and cab fare — unless 
a Hopkins student group is hosting a spe- 
cial deal — you can grind to Top 40 hip 
hop music with polo-wearing, cologne- 
drenched boys and bronzed, scantily clad 
girls. 

The club itself, located in the Pow- 
erPlant Live! area, is spacious, which is 
appealing when you need to escape the 
sweaty masses on the dance floors. There 
are three bars throughout the building 
— of course, this is where the highest con- 
centration of belligerent people will be, so 
you'll need to push your way through if 
you want a refill. 

However, if you take Iguana Cantina 
for what it is (the whole crowded, gigan- 
tic frat party thing) and have fun with it, 
then it will be the best College Night of its 
kind. If you’re going to see and be seen, 
then by all means, get fancied up and ex- 
change half-hearted hugs and schmooze 
with your acquaintances. 

If you want to dance with your friends, 
feel free to climb up on the stage and 
shake it (though don’t be surprised if you 
make quite a few new friends in the pro- 
cess). If you'd really like to make out with 
someone you won't run into on campus 
the next day, get out your Chapstick and 
pucker up. The possibilities are endless, 
and that, my friends, is the beauty of this 
College Night destination. 

— Melissa Artnak 


Best Dance 
Club 


Sonar 
407 E. Saratoga St. 
(410) 327-8333 


AW 


a 


Aside from hosting concerts, Sonar is 
also home to TaxLo (Taxidermy Lounge), 
a Friday night indie dance party. It’s the 
perfect place to go if you want to flail 
and wiggle the night away. Yes, people 
actually dance at Sonar — as opposed to 
the awkward staring and crossed arms 
at other indie venues or the unsolicited 
grinding synonymous with most Balti- 
more dance clubs. 

Sure, on occasion, a club goer fueled by 
too many Jager shots from the bar might 
make that sneaky dance attack, but usual- 
ly the dance party attendees at Sonar will 
exchange friendly conversation before 
jumping around together in glee when 
the DJ starts playing a Ramones song. 

The music at TaxLo is provided by a 
handful of regular DJs, including Cullen 
Stalin and Simon D. Phoenix, as well as 
occasional guests. It’s impossible to pin- 
point the type of music that you will hear, 
and that’s one of the greatest qualities of 
TaxLo nights— the song selections will 
be eclectic, enjoyable and danceable, so 
you'll never be bored. 

The crowd itself is as uniquely mixed 
as the music genres — expect to see a few 
familiar faces from Hopkins, a lot of ciga- 
rette-smoking, skinny boys and girls in 
dark clothes, and at least one very attrac- 
tive person donning a T-shirt with your 
favorite band’s logo on it. 

Perhaps the most glorious aspect of 
Sonar is that you needn’t worry about 
your hopeless lack of rhythm or un- 
fortunate inability to drop it like it’s 
hot. Nobody else there would win in a 
dance-off with Usher, and they all revel 
in their fabulous lack of so-called danc- 
ing ability. 

Just block out any inhibited thoughts, 
grab a few friends and sing and dance 
like you do when the blinds are closed, 
you're in your pajamas and Hot Hot Heat 
is blasting from your speakers. 

— Melissa Artnak 
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Let loose at Iguana Cantina’s College Night, located near PowerPlant Live!, each and every Thursday. 
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Beer connoisseurs and amateurs alike will enjoy The Brewer's Art's pleasing décor and tasty house brews and beers on tap. Enjoy a frosty mug near Penn Station. 


Best Golf 
Course 


Mount Pleasant Golf 


Course 
6001 Hillen Rd. 
(410) 254-5100 


Golfing options in and around Baltimore 
City are as diverse as the population they 
serve. Unfortunately, the prevalence of ex- 
clusive country clubs means they're also 
pretty representative of the social divisions 
that can be found here (Elkridge just elimi- 
nated race-based selection last year). But 
the one place that seems to cater to all so- 
cial groups and classes, while also offering 
a great game of golf in a deceptively sub- 
urban setting is Mount Pleasant, about ten 
minutes northeast of campus. 

Housed just barely inside the northern 
border of Baltimore City, Mount Pleasant 
blends the rolling hills of a county course, 
the proximity of a city course, and a unique- 
ly Baltimorean folklore (Arnold Palmer and 
Jack Nicklaus made regular appearances 
early on in their careers). 

Though greens fees have increased of 
late in order to cover rising costs, the pric- 
es are pretty cheap — an added benefit for 
money-starved college students who aren’t 
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still firmly attached to their parents’ bank 
accounts. The full-time student fee runs at 
$22 for a full round, and the early bird rate 
only sets you back $19. College teams also 
get a great rate at $20. The highest fee (pre- 
noon on weekends) costs $35, but this is the 
highest price you'll find at Mount Pleasant. 
Given the fact that these prices include the 
price of a golf cart rental, you really can’t 
beat these deals. 
— Brendan Schreiber 


Best Bar 


The Brewer's Art 
1106 N. Charles St. 
(410) 547-6925 


Near Penn Station sits a great little bar 
that’s also a full menu restaurant. The Brew- 
er’s Art somewhat resembles a fraternity 
“Heaven and Hell” party. The upstairs is 
light, with couches and tables that draw a 
classier, older crowd, whereas the basement 
is dark with loud music drawing a defini- 
tively younger and hipper crowd. The dif- 
ferences between the upstairs and down- 
stairs really are like night and day. However, 
that’s what makes The Brewer’s Art so won- 
derful. No matter what your mood or your 
company, you're bound to enjoy the upstairs 
or the downstairs — or even both! 

Some of the best things about the bar are 


the house beers on tap. Forget ordering one 
of their guest beers; stick with the house 
beers. Their Resurrection and Ozzie brews 
are so popular that you can now find them 
in other restaurants and bars in the Phila- 
delphia and Maryland areas. 

Just as the beer isn’t ordinary, the bar 
food is in no way unoriginal. French fries 
are not French fries. They are rosemary gar- 
lic fries. The bar menu downstairs is fairly 
short, but if you want a real meal, there is a 
full service restaurant upstairs. 

Don’t worry about taking a cab to this 
bar. It’s only a few blocks south of Penn Sta- 
tion, so you can easily just hop on a Hopkins 
shuttle and walk the few extra blocks. 





The one and only complaint about the 
place has to be that no matter how long you 
spend in the basement, you are going to 
come home smelling like smoke. If you can't 
stand being around smoke, it’s definitely 
not the right bar for you. 

— Sarah Rivard 


Best Indie 
Venue 


Ottobar 
2549 N. Howard Se 
(410) 662-0069 


For Hopkins students, there is no debate: 
The Ottobar is the place to go for all of your 
indie needs. Of course, there are really only 
two indie venues of note in the vicinity (Ot 
tobar and Sonar), with the exception of a few 
dives that occasionally lure decent acts. 

But for our purposes, Ottobar clearly 
has the edge over Sonar. It draws the same 
talented bands (Converge, Minus the Bear, 
Madball, MC Chris, Ted Leo and the Phar- 
macists and Dillinger Escape Plan have all 
performed there since September), and it 
commands the same reasonable price (be- 
low $15 for almost every show). However, 
compared to Sonar, The Ottobar has a more 
intimate setting and has no barrier in front 
of the stage, so those who enjoy louder mu- 
sic have free reign to go nuts. ; 

The most appealing feature, though, is its 
closeness. The Ottobar is on Howard Street 
near 25th Street and is accessible by secu- 
rity shuttle from anywhere on campus. For 
those who live on the south side of campus, 
the walk is only five or 10 minutes. 

This semester the Ottobar welcomes 
Deerhoof, Poison the Well, HORSE the 


Band, Armor for Sleep, Throwdown and ~ 


many more. What are you waiting for? 
— Zach Goodman 
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Best Intimate 
Concert Venue 


Ottobar 
2549 N. Howard pi 
(410) 662-0069 


There are many reasons to like The 
Ottobar, but its authenticity is what we 
like the most. Indeed, several sickeningly 
fake venues currently pollute Baltimore’s 
music scene, including Rams Head Live! 
and PowerPlant Live! — the exclamation 
points mean they’re even liver than you 
imagine. 

While intimacy at those places amounts 
to drunken fondling and other inebriated 
goings-on, The Ottobar’s intimacy is far 
from overwhelming. Even at sold-out 
shows, when you're forced to participate 
in the requisite bump-and-shove maneu- 
verings, it’s never so crushing as to be 
claustrophobic. 

Other signs of the place’s genuine- 
ness abound. The stage is low; the light- 
ing is mellow; there’s a small balcony 
and a grimy-ish bar. Better yet: There's a 
very obvious, unfortunately located pole 
directly in front of the stage, blocking 
the views of those concertgoers unlucky 
enough to stand in its way. 

No one seems to mind, though. The 
Ottobar’s Web site says it consistently 
books 80 to 100 bands per month. Thus it 
appears that what some would consider 
bothersome shortcomings could just as 
easily be seen as unpretentious charm. 
(We are in Charm City after all.) In any 
case, it’s clear that a venue's intimacy is 
more than how small it is or how sedate its 
acts are; the Ottobar is bigger than many 
other Baltimore venues, and its shows are 
consistently louder. In the end, charm and 
authenticity win out. 

— Ben Kallman 


Best Karaoke 
Bar 


The Rainbow Room 
600 S. Broadway 
(410) 276-1740 


karaoke has always topped the list of 

ings you don’t want to do sober.” While 
finally getting the chance to belt your fa- 
Vorite power ballads into a microphone is 
€veryone’s secret desire, this is often effec- 
tively balanced out by an inherent fear of 
Setting up on stage to perform in front of 
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people, especially if one doesn’t know how 
to. The solution can be found in Baltimore’s 
Rainbow Room on 22nd and Maryland. The 
karaoke bar contains private rooms so only 
your closest friends have front row tickets 
to your musical debut. 

Although a majority of the songs on the 
menu are in Korean, there are more than 
enough pages dedicated to good old Ameri- 
can music. With everything from White 
Snake to Sarah McLachlan to Craig David, 
the selection at the Rainbow Room offers 
at least one song for everyone’s tastes. Rates 
run at $40 per hour, which is cheaper than 
the going rate for the average karaoke bar, 
and a decent price for parties of eight or 
more. Aside from providing a high defini- 
tion, wide-screen television to prompt your 
lines, each room is adorned with comfortable 
leather chairs for when you're taking a break 
from reliving old Backstreet Boys songs. 

— Stephanie Yu 


Best Large 
Concert Venue 


First Mariner Arena 
A 1EWe Baltimore St. 


(410) 347-2020 


From U2 to Elton John, professional fig- 
ure skating to professional bull riders, Bal- 
timore’s First Mariner Arena offers a wide 
range of acts in a stadium-sized venue. More 
widely known as Baltimore's largest indoor 
entertainment facility, the venue has played 
host to countless famous performers. 

In 1964, rock and roll’s biggest name, The 


Beatles, graced the First Mariner Stage on ' 


their first touring circuit on American soil. 
Now, the events calendar is littered with 
the likes of modern day radio stars such 
as American Idol runner-up Clay Aiken as 
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Baltimore’s Rainbow Room offers rooms for private karaoke fun. 








well as rapper Kanye West. 

With a 13,500-person seating capacity, at- 
tending a concert or a sporting event at the 
First Mariner Arena is guaranteed to be a 
good time. The Arena officially opened in 
1962 as the Baltimore Civic Center. A couple 
of decades later and after some renovations, 
the Civic Center was renamed the First 
Mariner Arena in 2003. 

While tickets tend to be on the pricy side 
for the bigger acts (cost of an evening with the 
Rolling Stones ranges from $240 to $1,230), the 
First Mariner Arena offers a once-in-a-lifetime 
chance to see your favorite 
performer, whether it be Mick 
Jagger or Britney Spears. 

— Stephanie Yu 


Best. 
Movie 
Theater 


Charles Theatre 
1711 N. Charles St. 


(410) 727- 3456 





Finding a good movie 
theater in a city devoid of 
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The Charles Theatre can be found just south of campus and shows eclectic films in a funky atmosphere. 


multiplexes is a challenge. And while 
Charm City cinemas like the Senator and 
Rotunda have tried, with very mixed suc- 
cess, to invoke an air of surround-sound, 
huge-screen grandeur, the Charles Theatre 
has tacked in the opposite direction. 

Instead, the Charles plays up its small 
scale to satisfying effect. The seats are com- 
fortable and well-arranged, the manage- 
ment is efficient enough, but it’s the Charles’ 
savvy film-buff side that gives it an edge. 
Behind the bohemian warehouse deco- 
rations and an array of other gimmicky, 
oddly welcome touches, you'll find what is 
almost consistently Baltimore’s finest roster 
of films. 

Whether you like comedy such as The 
Squid and the Whale, tragedy like Brokeback 
Mountain or good old adventure like Bat- 
man Begins, The Charles Theatre shows an 
adequate selection. But mixed in with the 
Oscar heavyweights and usual blockbust- 
ers are the kind of hard-to-find foreign and 
indie films that, more often than not, can 
prove the most satisfying. 

Not all of the Charles’ patron-pleasing 
devices — such as the Cinema Sundays 
breakfast and discussion series — run 
flawlessly; yet, each is an earnest attempt 
to present film at its artistic, intelligent 
best. Forget competing with Loews; a 
smaller theater, with the right movies and 
the right presentation, can always win the 
day. 

— Patrick Kennedy 
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With such a convenient location, the BMA is an ideal place to spend the afternoon with your parents. 


Best Place to 
Take Parents 


Baltimore Museum of Art 


10 Art Museum Dr. 
(410) 396-7100 


If you're looking for a great place to 
take your parents that doesn’t involve 
trekking through seedy parts of Balti- 
more, then the BMA is a prime choice. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art has every- 
thing a parent could want in one visit — 
culture, shopping and lunch. You will be 
sure to impress when they discover that 
Hopkins students get free admission to 
the museum. 

The collection boasts more than 
enough quality gems to keep anyone con- 
tent. The gift shop isn’t too shabby either, 
loaded with books, toys, posters and all 
sorts of art-themed knick-knacks to take 
back home. Located adjacent to the gift 
shop is Gertrude’s, serving good eats in 
one of the nicest restaurant atmospheres 
available in Charles Village. 

Gertrude’s serves both lunch and din- 
ner, and the prices aren't that bad either. 
In the warmer months you can even eat 
outside, taking in views of the sculpture 
garden. On nice days your parents will 
definitely enjoy a stroll through the gar- 
den, which is free and a nice alternative 
to cooping yourselves inside the actual 
BMA galleries. 

The abundance of things to do com- 
bined with the convenience of the BMA‘s 
location right at the southern edge of 


Homewood Campus make this a definite 
winner when it comes to family time. 
— William Parschalk 


Best Sports 
Venue 


Madison Ss 
Recreation Center 


1400 E. Biddle St. 
(410) 396-9284 


Let's face it, 2005 wasn’t a great year for 
professional sports in Baltimore. But you 
can bet that the city’s amateur basketball 
scene continued to flourish, thanks to The 
Dome, the Madison Square Recreation 
Center’s legendary outdoor basketball 
court. 

Sure, The Dome might not feature the 
modern, fan-friendly amenities of Cam- 
den Yards and M & T Bank Stadium. But 
the court has fostered the talents of so 
many big-name NBA stars over the years 
that its list of alumni is comparable to that 
of an NCAA powerhouse. Baltimoreans 
such as Carmelo Anthony, Sam Cassell, 
Muggsy Bogues, Reggie Lewis and Reg- 
gie Williams cut their teeth at The Dome, 
as well as University of Maryland stars 
Steve Francis and Juan Dixon. 

Players of varying ages and abilities 
flock to The Dome for hot summer night 
hoops. High school teams from Baltimore 
assemble off-season squads to face off in 





the Craig Cromwell League, while AAU 
and young club teams battle in the Balti- 
more Neighborhood Basketball League. 
The premier event held at the court is the 
Midnight Madness tournament, which 
attracts local legends as well as Division 
I and NBA greats. 

And best of all, for those who are more 
Washington General than Harlem Globe- 
trotter, The Dome was recently featured 
among the nation’s best streetball courts 
in the video game NBA Street V3. So now 
you can practice your best And 1 Mixtape 
moves at The Dome without even leaving 
your couch. 

— Jason Farber 


Best Theater 


Center Stage 


100 N. Calvert Se 
(410) 685-3200 


Beyond all the tiny corner playhouses 
and numbing, big-show venues like the 
Hippodrome, Baltimore has found two 
wellsprings of exceptional local drama in 
the Everyman Theater and Center Stage. 

Naturally, any contest for best theater 
is bound to be a toss-up between the two. 
But this season, if only by a slim margin, 
Center Stage trumped its uptown compet- 
itor with a mix of emotional pyrotechnics 
and intelligent showmanship. 

From a haunting and well-cast rendi- 
tion of King Lear to a lavishly misanthrop- 
ic take on Noel Coward’s Hay Fever, the 
theater's time-tested 2005 offerings have 
had no trouble scoring points with audi- 
ences and critics alike. 

Though more _ politically-involved 
spring pieces like The Murder of Isaac and 
Crumbs from the Table of Joy represent quite 
a shift within this year’s repertoire, Cen- 
ter Stage’s efficient theater design and 
professional attitude are likely to give 
these newer plays the same kick. 

There is much to be said for the ex- 





perimentalism and intimate feel of Ev- 
eryman’s recent lineup, boasting works 
from talented contemporary playwrights 
like Jason Robert Brown and Martin Mc- 
Donagh. Yet Center Stage, without sacri- 
ficing intellectual clout, is capable of pro- 
viding theatergoing at its expansive best 
— elaborately staged and strikingly acted 
from the first scene to the final curtain. 
— Patrick Kennedy 


Best Video 
Rental Store 


Video Americain 


3100 St. Paul St. 
(410) 889-5266 


Despite their best efforts to eliminate 
late fees and extend the amount of time a 
movie can be checked out, Blockbuster’s 
selection still doesn’t compare to Video 
Americain’s. The former’s array of avail- 
able titles is generally restricted to the 
store’s namesake — blockbusters, with the 
possible exception of a couple straight-to- 
video flicks thrown in for safe measure, 
whereas Video Americain tends to stock 
a lot more to please the average college 
student. 

Sure, a lot of the films look sort of pre- 
tentious, only to be enjoyed by self-titled 
film-intellectuals. Look around, though, 
and you'll find the same amount of stan- 
dard Hollywood pleasers as the competi- 
tion. It’s the juxtaposition of the two styles 
of movies — one as mindless entertain- 
ment and the other as thought-provok- 
ing art — that adds to the convenience of 
Video Americain, and a bit of its charm. 
Although our local Charles Village store 
is part of a bigger chain, the chain is no- 
where as gigantic as Blockbuster or Netf- 
lix, and so renting from Video Americain 
also adds a little of that indie flare to your 
life which Baltimore is so famous for. 

— William Parschalk 
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Video Americain’s library of titles simply can’t be beat when it comes to your movie rental needs 
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Best Bookstore 


Normals Books 
425 E. 318t., Waverly 
(410) 243-6888 


It’s no secret that true bibliophiles love 
to hate big chains like Barnes & Nobles and 
Borders Bookstores, both for the pitiful se- 
lection of arcane titles (“What, only two 
19th-century Russian proto-anarchists?”) 
and for the overprized hardcovers. Most 
importantly, the monolith bookstores just 
have no mystique, no promise of lost trea- 
sures hidden under a 14-year layer of dust. 

Unlike these commercialized chains, 
Baltimore’s gold-standard used-book store 
Normals, located in Waverly, offers much 
more than the latest Dan Brown novel or 
Oprah's Book Club selection. Their huge se- 
lection of used books are well-selected by a 
crack team of bookworms. Best of all, the se- 
lection spans a huge array of subjects, from 
the usual literature and history to books on 
Marxism, anarchism and the Confederation 
of Independent States (ex-Soviet Union), ac- 
cording to the Normals’ website. Not only 
is their fiction worth browsing, but they 
have a solid collection of hard-to-find schol- 
arly books, which sets them apart from the 
glamorized junk-heaps that populate some 
used-book stores. This is not to mention 
Normals’ great music selection, comprised 
of used vinyl recordings, tapes and CDS in 
a variety of genres. 

Normals also has an intriguing his- 
tory. Formed as a nine-person collection 
in 1990, legend has it that the store got its 
name because most of its owners/employ- 
ees worked as control test subjects in a 
schizophrenia study at the Baltimore Psy- 
chiatric Research Center. Great books and 
intriguing mythology? Perfect. 

— Xiao-bo Yuan 


Best Boy’s Gift 
Store 


Riis Books 
1100 W. 36th St. 
(410) 662-4444 


It’s tough to walk into a store and im- 
mediately be able to match at least one 
item to every person you know (particu- 
larly guys, since they’re stereotypically 
difficult to shop for). The merchandise at 
Atomic Books, however, allows for that 
difficult feat to happen. 

The store itself is small — you'll in- 
evitably bump into someone while you're 
browsing — but this means that the selec- 
tion of books and other gift items packed 
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on to the shelves are only the best within 
their genres. 

Atomic Books carries a bit of fiction, but 
its main focus is on offbeat books, rang- 
ing in topics from “Freaks/Oddities/Side- 
shows” to “Scams and Pranks.” There’s 
also an impressive selection of comics 
and graphic novels, so you're guaranteed 
to find something to make any comic 
book fanatic become embarrassingly en- 
thusiastic about his hobby when he opens 
his gift. 

Fear not if you're trying to find a pres- 
ent for a boring guy who refuses to read 
anything not required for a class — the 
store carries a small, quality collection of 
CDs and a bunch of amusing novelty toys. 
Oh, and if all else fails, there’s a section of 
the store devoted to “adult” interests. 

Plus, while you're being altruistic and 
shopping for a gift, you might get lucky 
and run into local favorite John Waters, 
who is rumored to stop in the store from 
time to time. Porn, comics and John Wa- 
ters — you can’t go wrong buying a guy’s 
gift at Atomic Books. 

— Melissa Artnak 


Best Car Wash 


Wash Works 
2040 N. Howard St. 
(410) 837-9274 


Admit it: the best part of going to a 
carwash is the awesome feeling of being 
vicariously pampered — that, and the 
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Atomic Books in Hampden is sure to have something for every guy. 








The best local option when it comes to finding a bouquet is Gordon Florist, between Eddie's and CVP. 


Best Florist 


shimmery, shiny look after your car gets 
the top treatment. Believe me, after a run 
through Wash Works, your vehicle will 
look it’s brand new. 

The best thing about Wash Works is 
the amount of dedication to detail that 
the staff gives your car. A huge cadre of 
people escort you out of 
the car, then commence 
to vacuum and scrub 
the interiors, cleaning 
the nooks and cranies 
where the Cheeto dust 
is most likely to settle 
— and that’s even be- 
fore you get in the car 
wash. (The only down- 
side is that you don’t get 
to ride through.) 

Wash Works can get 
a little pricey, but the 
kind of service you re- 
ceive there is well worth 
the cost. Even your ‘86 
Taurus will look like 
something out of Pimp 
My Ride. The staff at 
Wash Works is particu- 
larly good at making 
sure your rims are nice 
and sparkly. And most 
importantly, it’s only a 
few blocks away from 
campus, so it won't 
strain your gas budget 
to get there. 

— Xiao-bo Yuan 
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Gordon Florist 
3113 St. Paul St. 
(410) 467-6191 


When looking for the perfect bouquet, 
look no further than Gordon Florist. Less 
than three blocks away from Wolman 
and McCoy Halls and crammed right in 
between Eddie’s Market and Rocky Run 
on St. Paul St., Gordon Florist is pretty 
much the only convenient source in the 
Charles Village for a fairly wide array of 
flowers and floral arrangements as well as 
student-friendly prices. 

Once you walk inside, it shouldn’t take 
you more than five or ten minutes to find 
something not only within your price range, 
but also to your taste. Selection of the per- 
fect bouquet at Gordon Florist is easy with 
the assistance of a friendly staff that can 
help even the most color-blind among us 
arrange something worth giving. 

Your Student Discount Card (if you 
haven't thrown it out yet) will even get 
you a discount there, though you might 
not even need it. And for the web-friend- 
ly among us, it is possible to take a look at 
their even wider on-line selection at their 


website, www.gordonflorist.com, and 
place an order for delivery on the very 
same day. 

— Sal Gentile 
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Oh! Said Rose in Hampden has enough oddball trinkets and offbeat accessories to make any girl swoon. 


Best Girl's Gift 
Store 


Oh! Said Rose 


840 W. 36th St. 
(410) 235-5170 


Oh! Said Rose is the type of boutique 
Carrie Bradshaw — Sarah Jessica Parker's 
character on Sex and the City — would 
have shopped for those perfect, quirky 
pieces to complete her fashionable look. 
Carrie has become a style icon for women 
of our generation; so a little deductive rea- 
soning makes it clear that Oh! Said Rose is 
the best store in town to find gifts for the 
girls in your life. If the lucky recipient of 
your present loves truly offbeat, fun ac- 
cessories, Oh! Said Rose has everything 
from necklaces adorned with a tiny din- 
ner plate (complete with miniature meat 
and potatoes) to fuzzy purses with ador- 
able monster faces on them. If her taste 
is more classic, the store has plenty of 
the more traditional items, like beauti- 
ful, long beaded necklaces and tank tops 
that are just waiting to be worn to a party. 
Unimaginative gift givers will be pleased 
to know that Oh! Said Rose is practically 


overflowing with no-brainer gifts that 
will delight any girl — Demeter Pick Me 
Up fragrances (including scents like Birth- 
day Cake or Laundromat), cute Hampden 
and Baltimore themed T-shirts and an 
impressive selection of sparkly earrings. 
The merchandise at Oh! Said Rose rang- 








es in price from inexpensive to a bit of a 
splurge, so it suits any shopper's budget. 
Instead of getting the standard gift card 
from Record and Tape Traders for her 
birthday present, buy a Carrie-inspired 
bracelet or sweater from Oh! Said Rose, 
and your gift-giving status will rival that 
of Santa Claus. 
— Melissa Artnak 


Best Grocery 
Store 


Waverly Farmers’ Market 


Saturdays Zam. to 12 p.m. 
32nd Street and Barclay Street 


Sure, Wegmans has all kinds of fancy- 
pants specialists, and Trader Joe’s has 
some cute décor, but both of these stores 
are missing a crucial ingredient: charm. 
Seeing as you do, allegedly, live in Charm 
City, News-Letter believes you should in- 
corporate a little bit of Baltimore’s charm 
into everything you do, including gro- 
cery shopping. And trust us — it is worth 
dragging your bleary-eyed self out of bed 
before noon for this 23-year old tradition. 

One of the main draws of a farmers’ 
market is the fresh produce — the Waver- 
ly market regularly has many vendors of 
fruits and vegetables, and all of the mer- 
chants are friendly and helpful. A few 
are devoted entirely to selling varieties of 
apples, and if you're not from New Eng- 
land, they will gladly explain the differ- 
ences between a Jonagold and a Braeburn 
to you. 

The Waverly market has plenty of other 
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A short trip down York Road is Well’s, a friendly-staffed store with an impressive selection of liqour. 





attractions; there are a number of baked 
goods vendors selling cookies, crois- 
sants and specialty breads. In particular, 
you should look for the stand selling tea 
cakes (they look like little chef's hats), and 
buy as many as you can carry. Also be 
sure to stop by the curry stand, usually 
located on 32nd Street — curry, contrary 
to convention, makes an excellent break- 
fast. Other stands sell jams and fruit but- 
ters, homemade soaps, flowers, cheeses, 
prepared vegan dishes and hand-made 
crafts. Go early and have a picnic brunch 
or do your shopping and have breakfast 
at Pete’s. You probably haven’t seen Satur- 
day morning in a while anyway. 
— Amy Sheeran 


Best Liquor 
Store 


Well’s Discount Liquor 


6310 York Rd. 
(410) 435-2700 


The liquor stores around campus have 
nothing on Wells Discount Liquors on 
York Road. Wells is two or three times as 
large as any of the liquor stores near Hop- 
kins. It outdoes any other liquor store in 
terms of selection — not only of wines, 
but also of liquors and beers. The wine 
selection alone takes up almost half of the 
store! Although they seem to have every 
type of beer, wine and liquor known to 
man, occasionally you will find they don’t 
have the specific kind you want. Howev- 
er, if you let the staff know you are look- . 
ing for a specific beverage, you may wind 
up seeing it on the shelves during your 
next visit, as they make every attempt to 
please their customers. 

Wells is the kind of place where there 
seem to be as many employees as there 
are customers at any given time. Basi- 
cally, from the second you walk in the 
door, there is someone to help you pick 
out the perfect drink or put in an order 
for a case of beer to be brought out from 
the back. 

The prices at Wells really can’t be beat. 
It's the best place to shop if you are plan- 
ning a big party. No need to worry about 
carrying all the cases of beer to your car 
— the staff always offers a hand when 
you have a large load. 

Unlike some of the liquor stores around 
campus, there is a very slim chance any- 
one under 21 will be able to buy anything 
at Wells. Occasionally there is a security/ 
police officer by the exit of the store. The 
staff is also very diligent about request- 
ing IDs from everyone, including your 
grandmother. So unfortunately you will 
have to wait until you're legal to enjoy this 
alcohol paradise. 

— Sarah Rivard 
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Best Mall 


Towson Town Center 
8 Dulaney Valley Rd., Towson 
(410) 494-8800 


Sure, scavenging through vintage 
stores is more of an adventure and order- 
ing things online is far more convenient, 
but sometimes visiting a good old-fash- 
ioned, suburban mall is exactly what you 
need. The Towson Town Center is just the 
place to fulfill all of your retail desires. 

If you're patient and don’t mind school 
buses, you can get there by hopping on 
the Collegetown Shuttle. Otherwise, it’s 
an approximately $10 cab ride, so grab a 
few friends to bring down the cost. 

This mall has four glorious levels on 
which you're practically guaranteed to 
find a must-have item or to waste a few 
hours casually browsing. For the most 
part, its stores are the ones you'd typically 
expect to see at a mall, though they cover 
a wide spectrum of consumer budgets 
and interests. Whether your iPod needs to 
be fixed at the Apple Store, you want to 
replace your worn-out sneakers with new 
ones from Foot Locker or you'd just like to 
add another pastel Abercrombie polo to 
your collection, the Towson Town Center 
has you covered. 

While you're there, chow down on 
some greasy cuisine at the food court, and 
enjoy being amongst a crowd of people 
who don’t all fall in the 18-22 age range 
— it's weirdly refreshing. 

--Melissa Artnak 


Best Pharmacy 


CVS P armdc 
3504 N Charles St 
(410) 662-7593 


No one really knows what the acronym 
CVS stands for, and the company doesn’t 
seem to be telling — but that is about the 
only modicum of intrigue involved in the 
chain of ever-present pharmacies that 
glow at us like little beacons of corporate 
comfort in the night. While their shelves 
are never as laden as. their competitor 
Walgreens, nor as sterile and pearlescent 
as Rite Aid, CVS comes through for the 
Customer in terms of their sheer pres 
ence, 

There are just so many of them, and 
they are all so uniform, that choosing one 
CVS over the other is akin to picking the 
best-looking identical twin (oh, if only we 
should ever be faced with such a dilem- 
ma). The CVS at 25th Street and Charles, 

Owever, wins this contest of equals, be- 
Cause it sits at an intersection that features 
neighbors like No Da Ji, home of the best 
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Take a break from Levering’s basic selection at Towson Town Center's comprehensive food court. The mall offers four levels of shopping open until 9 p.m. 


Korean buffet in Baltimore; Sankofa, the 
African goods store; the offices of the Afro- 
American, the newspaper where Langston 
Hughes once worked; and Safeway, which 
goes without explanation. 

Additionally, this CVS has the most 
eclectic magazine rack known to the ge- 
neric pharmacy — a litany of titles cover- 
ing everything from automatic weapons 
to wedding cakes. In the clash of pharma- 
cies, those with the best location and the 
best reading material win. 

— Matt Hansen 


Best Shoe Store 
Nordstrom 


“1 Towson Lown Center) 
00 Fairmount Ave., Lowson 


(410) 296-2111 


Whether you are looking for the perfect 
letto, boot, loafer or slip- 
has it all. The best shoe 
i i i lity of service 

tore in Baltimore for its qua 
aid quantity of shoes in many styles and 
rice ranges; simply put, Nordstrom is 
Baltimore's sho 
Of the four- 
store, three have 


tennis shoe, sti 
per, Nordstrom 


e mecca. 
levels in the department 
extensive shoe depart- 


ments. Starting from the bottom, there 
is Nordstrom Rack. Here the value sav- 
vy shopper can find the best prices on 
closeout deals. Sifting through the racks 
of shoes, you can generally find a trendy 
pair of heels, cute pair of slippers, or com- 
fortable moccasins for a fraction of the 
original price and make sure not to miss 
the designer section for great deals. 

Up one level, across from the juniors 
clothing department, is the juniors BP 
shoe department. Brands include Asics, 
Nine West, Chinese Laundry, Converse 
and Diesel — to name a few. 

If you have a few spare dollars in your 
wallet, try the shoe salon on the third 
floor. Here you will find a selection of 





Nordstrom’s finest designer shoes includ- 
ing BCBG Max Azria, Marc by Marc Ja- 
cobs, Stuart Weitzman, Steven by Steve 
Madden, Cole Haan and many more. 

Beyond their endless stock of shoes, 
from which you are pretty much guar- 
anteed to find what you are looking for, 
Nordstrom offers great service. Just ask 
one of their many friendly sales associ- 
ates for a size, style advice or shoe rec- 
ommendation and you will find that 
Nordstrom employees are quick to help 
and accommodate your shoe needs. To 
find the shoe that fits your budget, taste, 
occasion, and foot, try Nordstrom, Balti- 
more’s best for shoes. 

— Liza Wehrly 


NORDSTROA 


Poveaan Bit 
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Who needs Prince Charming? Cinderella can find her perfect glass slipper or gym shoes at Nordstrom's. 
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Roland Park Wine & Liquors is efficient and literally a ten minute walk away, tucked on Roland Avenue just two blocks from the Rotunda and Superfresh. 


Best Tailor 


Victor Pascal 
22 Light S t. 
(410) 539-2500 


A tailor is not a plumber. Anyone han- 
dy with a pipe wrench can slap a new O- 
ring on a leak and call it done, and, one 
can hope, no one is going to inspect his 
handiwork with anything more than a 
passing glance. In other words, you don’t 
wear your toilet to the first day of work. 
You do, however, wear those seersucker 
pants from your aunt that have always 
been a few inches too long, and, in our 
world of high-gloss competition, people 
notice. To your rescue comes Victor Pas- 
cal, who, for all intents and: purposes, is 
the ideal tailor. 

A designer for Ralph Lauren and Chris- 
tian Dior, among others, Pascal was an ap- 
prentice at 14, and a sought-after expert by 
his twenties. He even talks the part: he’s a 
native of Paris. His tailoring is Old World, 
as he works without glue, which may not 
mean much to you now but shows on the 
finished product. In a similar vein, Pas- 
cal guarantees that no measurement will 
be written, and no cut will be made by 
anyone but him. While you pay for the 
quality, Pascal is not above making house 
calls and maintains generous hours at his 
Light Street store. In a city like Baltimore, 
where small-town amenities are giving 


way to big-box chains, the personal touch 
goes a long way- especially when that 
touch tailors your pants for you too. 

— Matt Hansen 


Best Window 
Shopping 


Antique Row 


Fells Point 


Antique Row in Fells Point is a 
unique hot-spot for everything intri- 
cate, historic, and downright pretty. 
That’s right — paradise for any antique 
lover or window-shopper interested in 
something beyond clothes and shiny 
mannequins, this famed center offers a 
cool, retro environment and numerous 
antique shops with just your Edward- 
ian needs. 

Fells Point’s Antique Row has been 
around for 100 years, which makes the 
spot itself a bona-fide antique. Fittingly, it 
has the right milieu for antique-hunting 
of the highest order, including old-time 
shop signs that nicely evoke a time when 
Edgar Allen Poe might have wandered 
these streets. 17th-century Chinese snuff 
bottles may not be your thing, but a look 
into the store windows will show you ar- 
rays of interesting and odd bits of history, 
some local and some not. A definite high- 
light is Drusilla’s Books, which specializes 


in unique children’s books that will make 
you marvel at the weirdness of old kiddie 
literature. Other windows display exqui- 
site vases and pieces of furniture, and one 
lamp store even specializes in retro light 
fixtures. 

Most of these antiques aren't exactly af- 
fordable, but these stores do offer exactly 
what great window shopping should — a 
vicarious look at some beautiful objects at 
no cost whatsoever. 

— Xiao-bo Yuan 
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Best Wine 
Shop 


Roland Park Wines & 


Liquors 
40 2) Roland Ave. 
(410) 366-1676 


Right between Superfresh and the Ro- 
tunda sits the best wine shop that Balti- 
more has to offer. The owners and staff 
at Roland Park Wines and Liquors truly 
know good wine. 

A trip to this wine shop is like a trip 
to visit your own personal wine connois- 
seur straight from France (except I’m pret- 
ty sure these guy are from Baltimore). The 
staff is always eager to help you pick the 
best bottle, even if it happens to be one of 
the least expensive. Your friends will be 
amazed when you come prepared to din- 
ner or a party with the perfect bottle of 
wine for the occasion. 

Every now and then, the owners give 
you the opportunity to become a connois- 
seur too with wine tastings. 

What’s somewhat unique about this 
wine shop is that they deliver. Yeah, that’s 
right. You can have your pizza and wine 
arrive at the same time without having 
to leave your home. If your order is over 
$25, the delivery is free to your home or 
office. 

This might not be the largest wine 
shop out there, but it certainly is the one 
that gives you the most personal atten- 
tion. What they lack in size, they make up 
for in service. If you can’t find a wine you 
want on the shelves, they will help you 
find it or recommend a similar wine. 

— Sarah Rivard 
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Victor Pascal is a short trip straight down St. Paul, offering luxurious custom French tailoring services. 
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Best 
Administrator 


Carrie Bennett 


You'd think people living in an area 
adjacent to a university of 4,000 students 
would expect a certain level of weekend 
hullabaloo; however, this past semester's 
noise-complaint issues proved otherwise. 

Luckily, at a time when tensions be- 
tween students and residents were at their 
peak, the University created a position to 
deal with such friction. More importantly, 
administration officials picked the right 
person for the job. 





al — 
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A friendly Carrie Bennett serves well as liaison be- 
tween students and Charles Village Community. 








As liaison between the Charles Village 
community and Hopkins students, Carrie 
Bennett has proven in her work to be both 
a compassionate and reasonable manager. 
Even with the delicate charge of balancing 
students’ needs with the unspoken rights 
of neighborhood residents to enjoy a mea- 
Sure of quiet in their homes, Bennett has 
been able to find the middle ground. She 
understands that students will invariably 
— and loudly — enjoy themselves. 

By neither being overly strict nor too 
lenient, she has gained students’ trust. In 
addition, by being kind and sympathetic 
to residents’ concerns, she has eased their 
fears. Above all, by setting an example 
herself, Bennett has shown that empathy 
On all sides is the easiest way to improve 


- future relations. 


— Ben Kallman 


Best Arts and 
Sciences Class 


Intro to Fiction and Poetry 


If anything is “classic” at Hopkins, it’s 
the question of how the typically word- 
Weary, pre-med BME can fulfill a writing 


requirement that doesn’t involve anything 
even remotely related to protein synthesis 
while making it look good for a medical 
school admissions board. The classic an- 
swer, year in and year out, is Introduction 
to Fiction and Poetry — IFP. 

Known on occasion to be fatal in its 
ability to coerce the naive, gung-ho fresh- 
man, otherwise already pinned with the 
scarlet letter that is the BME major, to the 
rolls at the Writing Seminars department, 
IFP has always been a popular way for 
Hopkins students across departments to 
get their feet wet in the humanities. 

Helmed by an army of Writing Sems 
grad students, each of IFP’s 15 sections 
takes an introductory approach to the 
basics in creative writing for both poetry 
and prose. The course requires the stan- 
dard task of reading and critiquing the 
classics in both fiction and poetry and 
also gives the otherwise pre-ordained en- 
gineering major the opportunity to try his 
or her hand at creative writing. Known 
occasionally to make the next generation 
of Robert Frosts out of would-be biomedi- 
cal engineers, the class is foremost the 
bottom-line prerequisite for almost every 
other class in the Writing Seminars de- 
partment. 

So whether you’ve already decided that 
your fate lies at Hopkins Medical School, 
or you've chosen instead to join the ranks 
of starving artists who'll graduate with 
degrees in Writing Seminars, you might 
want to take a glance in the course catalog 
at this staple of Hopkins’ otherwise less- 
er-known liberal arts tradition — at least 
before you don that white coat you've al- 
ways wanted. 

— Sal Gentile 


Best Boys’ 
Bathroom 


Mattin Center 
First-floor Bathroom, 


Morris Offit B uilding 


Once again, the Mattin Center gets the 
honors for best men’s bathroom, although 
this year the coveted choice has moved 
down a floor. Last year’s pick of the sec- 
ond-floor bathroom was a gem, serving 
only one dude at a time, ensuring that 
whoever is in there has full privacy and 
the luxury to make whatever embarrass- 
ing noises he wants. Unfortunately, ai 
bathroom was marred. for most of the a 
semester by a sign claiming that the loc 
did not work. A faulty lock for a bathroom 
that allows only one person at a time was 
just too much to recover from, asi 
the title to be passed onto the first-floor 
bathroom. 


Although feat 
stalls, thus elimina 


aturing a urinal and two 
ting the assurance of 














Though in need of renovation, Gillman Hall remains the best campus building due to its long history. 


complete privacy, using this bathroom 
usually leads to the following realization: 
Who the hell is ever on the first floor of 
the Morris Offit Building anyway? The 
answer is, except for at the beginning of 
the year when groups often hold interest 
meetings, rarely any guy is on the first 
floor other than to walk through towards 
some other destination. This means that 
this restroom is generally vacant of other 
chumps to cramp your style, also mean- 
ing that the resources available are gen- 
erally cleaner than some of the other 
filth-streaked, cigarette-ridden facilities 
around campus. 
— William Parschalk 


Best Campus 
Building 


Gilman Hall 


For being the best building, this place 
kind of sucks. The pipes bang, there are 


too many damn stairs, it gets brutally 
stuffy, and the men’s bathroom on the 
third floor has a window looking out into 
some bizarre ventilation shaft that ap- 
pears to lead to the fifth layer of Satan’s 
butthole. Hopefully, though, with plans 
to renovate Gilman, some of this will 
change. 

One thing they can’t change though, 
unless they completely nuke the building 
and start from scratch, is the iconic image 
that Gilman creates on Homewood Cam- 
pus. Hopkins without Gilman Hall would 
be a little like a campus without any his- 
tory. One of the first buildings on campus, 
the sight of Gilman evokes in many stu- 
dents the sort of satisfaction that comes 
along when people congratulate you for 
attending Johns Hopkins University. 

Even though many of the engineers 
rarely get to have classes that meet in Gil- 
man, everyone can appreciate the quarter- 
ly sounds of the clock-tower bells. Home 
to the notorious Gilman seal, the always- 
pleasant Hut and even a museum, this 
place is a good reminder that Hopkins has 
been around long before you ever started 
popping your collar, and that’s something 
to take pride in. 

— William Parschalk 
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The ever-present crowd of students in Levering Food Court attests to its status as best campus eatery. 


Best Campus 
Eatery 


Levering Food Court 


Levering Food Court is undeniably the 
most crowded place on campus at noon, 
with both students and professors alike 
braving the lines to grab a bite to eat. 
The smell of Mexican and Italian cuisine, 
among others, wafts through the air, and 
each aroma pulls you in a different direc- 
tion. 

Levering Food Court offers far greater 
variety compared to Terrace Court Café 
and Wolman Station. There’s something 
at Levering that suits every person’s taste; 
whether one is craving a quesadilla from 
Salsa Rico (which often has the longest 
lines), a meatball sub from Subconnection, 
a grilled chicken from Sky Ranch Grill or 
cheese tortellini from Pete’s Arena — you 
are promised not to go home unsatisfied. 
For the health-conscious, the salad bar 
expanded its offerings this fall to include 
refreshing additions. 

Sure, the décor is a bit much — the 
walls are adorned with the most cliché 
prints of art — the food is slightly over- 
priced and the lines can take a while; but 
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for lunch, Levering can’t be beat. It’s a 
welcome change from the usual campus 
fare, and for hungry students caught in 
between classes its location is more con- 
venient than those of the other dining 
halls. 

— Nina Keyvan 


Best 
Catchphrase 


a“ ioe ” 


Rather than staking claim to a single, 
definitive catch phrase, Baltimore is more 
prevalently known for possessing an 
overabundance of bad ones. With every- 
thing from “Why Be Less When You Can 
B’More,” “The City that Reads” and the 
ever-notorious “Greatest City in Amer- 
ica,” it’s a wonder that Baltimore’s catch 
phrase isn’t “Greatest Irony in America” 
or “Why Be Less When You Can Be De- 
Jusional?” 

But despite the missteps and the ques- 
tionable decision to plaster them over all 
the city benches, the one phrase that truly 
captures the spirit of Baltimore — one 
of quirkiness and spunk and all around 


kitsch — is simply “hon.” 

You'll hear it from most Baltimore na- 
tives used as both a term of endearment 
and a replacement of “sir” and “ma‘’am.” 
The term was made the unofficial “tack 
on’ of the city when a mysterious person 
kept nailing the word “hon” to the end 
of the “Welcome to Baltimore” sign that 
adorns the Baltimore-Washington Park- 
way. And despite the efforts of state of- 
ficials, including the city police, to catch 
the rogue “hon” vandal, the culprit was 
never caught. 

Instead, the phrase has found its place 
at the end of every sentence uttered by 
native Baltimoreans. With a Café Hon in 
Hampden (adorned by a six story pink 
flamingo) and an annual “Hon-fest” 
in celebration of the city’s civic pride, 
it seems that while most of Baltimore’s 


- catch phrases haven't stuck, “hon” is here 


to stay. 
— Stephanie Yu 


Best Change to 
Charles Village 


The Coming Retail 
Explosion 


You can always tell when your little 
corner of the world is on the verge of 
greatness when it gets its first Starbucks. 
With the construction of Charles Com- 
mons, Village Lofts and numerous other 
top-notch apartment complexes, a resi- 
dential boom is already in the works. But 
the coming retail explosion will redefine 
the way Charles Village is viewed by resi- 
dents and, indeed, the rest of Baltimore 
City. 

Picture the Inner Har- 
bor, except in the middle of 
Homewood and without the 
foul-smelling water. With 
the arrival of a real Barnes & 
Noble, Starbucks, and (if the 
rumors are true) a Coldstone 
Creamery, the typical sym- 
bols of good old American 
over-consumption are slowly 
but surely making their way 
into the surrounding com- 
munity. Once the western 
side of St. Paul Street and 
the southern end of 33rd are 
developed, Hopkins will fi- 
nalize its emergence as the 
center of the Baltimore Col- 
legetown. If the proposal to 
have 34th Street closed off 
(and potentially bricked over) 
is successful, signs point to 
an even further spread into 
surrounding Charles  Vil- 
lage. There is a lot to be ex- 
cited about — and much of 





the details are yet to be finalized — but the 
vision is there, and all that remains is to 
carry it out. 

— Brendan Schreiber 


Best Classroom 
Gilman 500 


When it comes to picking a “best” class- 
room, there are really two things to con- 
sider: how supportive of an environment 
the space creates in order to facilitate the 
class itself, and how much character the 
room has. Unfortunately, there aren’t too 
many classrooms that have an adequate 
balance of these two components. 

If the decision had to be made for the 
most well-equipped room, chances are 
the winner would be some room in Hod- 
son. What we're looking for though, espe- 
cially on a campus like Homewood, is a 
class with personality, and no other room 
has more personality that Gilman 500. 

Located just underneath the Gilman 
bell, this room isn’t exactly up to technical 
standards. It only has a long table, a couple 
of chairs and a small, puny chalkboard. It 
could definitely use a repair or two. It also 
requires a huge trek up Gilman’s winding 
stairwell to get to. 

In the end, though, the room is worth 
it, since it has one of the best views in 
all of Baltimore. Looking east, north 
and south, from the farthest reaches 
of the Inner Harbor out to Loyola and 
Towson, the view is absolutely inspir- 
ing. Whether by the sheer scope of what 
is visible or by the laborious hike it 
takes to reach it, Gilman 500 will leave 
anybody breathless. 

— William Parschalk 
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Students enjoy class in Gilman 500, the ultimate room with a view. 
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Best — 
Dormitory 


Homewood Apartments 


Say you got housing lottery num- 
ber one — it’s your lucky day! Okay, I 
know only one of you is going to get it, 
but just imagine you did. Where would 
you choose to live next year? There is 
very little doubt that the Homewood 
Apartments offer the best dorm rooms 
for sophomore students (disregarding 
the possibility that Charles Commons 
may be available next academic year). 
No, they’re not even really dorm rooms 
— they’re actual suites with full kitch- 
ens, a bathroom (and in some cases, two), 
private bedrooms and a living room. The 
kitchen, equipped with a fridge, an oven 
and a stove, is definitely a blessing for 
those who want a change from dear old 
Sodexho. 

Students who choose to live in Home- 
wood have a choice of efficiencies, one- 
bedroom, two-bedroom, three-bedroom 
or four-bedroom apartments. The apart- 
ment building has its own exercise room, 
study room and laundry room too. You'll 
also find Ruby Tuesdays, Xando’s, Re- 
cords and Tape Traders and Kinko's just 
downstairs. Within walking distance, 
there is Eddie’s Market and the row of 
restaurants along St. Paul Street. It’s just 
a short. walk from the JHMI shuttle be- 
hind Shriver Hall. Too far a walk to class- 
es? You know the better housing is worth 
the ten minutes of sleep you may have to 
give up. 

— Joseph Ho 


Best Class in 
Engineering 


Digital System Funda- 
mentals and Automata 
and Computation Theory 


_ Engineering courses cover a broad 
Tange of topics, from Transport Phenom- 
€na to Structure and Analysis of Dynamic 
Systems, However, there are a few engi- 
Neering courses you should be on the 
lookout for. 

If you've ever wondered what makes 
your computer or calculator tick, you 
should check out Digital System Funda- 
Mentals (520.142 — Electrical & Computer 
Ng ineering). Essentially, this not-so-dif- 

cult class gives a broad overview of the 
Citcuits and digital logic that keep you 
from having to use a slide rule, and Pro- 
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While taking a ride in Homewood’s glass elevator, students wonder how they survived life in the AMRs. 


fessor Meyer is known for his friendly 
banter. 

If you want something a little more 
challenging or theoretical, try out Au- 
tomata and Computation Theory (600.271 
— Computer Science). Professor Kosaraju 
is very friendly and clearly enjoys his job. 
This class gives a very different view of 
computer science than most people get 
from Intro Java or C++, and with no pre- 
reqs, it’s is easy to try this course on for 
size. 

— Zach Scott 


Best Female 
Athlete 


Lizzie Kay 


When considering who the best fe- 
male athlete is, we ultimately had to ask 
ourselves, who is most indispensable to 
her team? Who accounted for the largest 
team’s win total? 
rbly talented women have 
Ids and courts these past 
ne set herself apart from 
at a level far superior 
ded her or hope to suc- 


portion of her 

Many supe 
graced our fie 
months, but o 
the rest, playing 
to any that prece 


d her. 
Sridas the volleyball team’s best 


nin program history, junior libero 
Lizzie a cerned for her —— : ae 
tire defense. Her 765 digs for t a 
season were the 10th highest in - 
sion III and the most in eg © 
tory, surpassing, the record that she se 
last year. 


With every rele 
already hers, Kay 1s only com 


elevant defensive record 
peting with 


herself as she prepares for her final sea- 
son in the Blue Jay backcourt. We hope 
head coach Scott Pennewill enjoyed his 
last season with Kay leading his defense, 
because players with her quickness and 
reaction time don’t come around very of- 
ten. We're sure the rest of the Centennial 
Conference is thankful for that. 
— Zach Goodman 


Best Girls’ 
Bathroom 


Mattin Center 


We at the News-Letter look down our 
noses at SAC-funded student groups, 
there’s no doubt about that. However, 
once in a while we have been known to 
gaze longingly at the bodily-fluid-free 
blue Mattin Center couches while on our 
way to our decrepit Gatehouse. Pristine 
couches aren’t the only thing the Mat- 
tin Center has that our beloved cottage 
doesn’t; there are also lovely bathrooms 
there. That's right, News-Letter staff: Bath- 
rooms do exist where the windows are 
not made of brown paper bags taped up 
with ivy growing through. 

So ladies, if you would like to check 
out these facilities, just walk through the 
rarely used student group cubicles and 
past StuCo’s top-secret chambers (where 
very important matters are discussed, 
we're sure) and you will find peace and 
quiet that is rarely achieved at a school 
with a 24-hour library. A sturdy lock on 
the door along with steel and granite 
decor is just the thing Hopkins students 
crave to feel at ease during a stressful 
week. And you wonder why everyone 
here is so strange? 

— Sammy Rose Saltzman 
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The Mattin Center facility's forgiving lighting and wide mirrors offer enough amenities for group trips. 








Best Local 
Jogger 


Middle-aged woman who 


wears a white headban 
and is kind of chu Y 


When it comes to picking the best local 
jogger, there are really three choices from 
which to choose. 

One is the fellow with dreads who is 
already famous in this city for constantly 
jogging, having been featured in the Bal- 
timore City Paper for his extreme dedi- 
cation. Hopefully you’ve seen him, tall, 
skinny, with these weird socks that look 
like they’re held up by rubber bands, jog- 
ging up or down North Charles or Saint 
Paul. Supposedly he jogs every day, and 
once a year he jogs from Baltimore to 
DC and back. Even though he obviously 
stands out as a contender, he’s already 
had his moment in the spotlight, so we 
decided to pick someone else. 

Perhaps you've seen a short, near-middle- 
aged woman, with long black hair usually 
pushed back with a headband. While she 
has shown her dedication to exercising every 
day, the reality is that she is more of a power- 
walker, so we couldn't pick her either. 

That leaves that middle-aged woman 
who wears a white headband, usually with 
a white sweatshirt and is kind of chubby. 
There is something inspiring about her 
commitment to jogging, especially on a 
campus where so many people are in the 
prime of their youth. Lady, whoever you 
are, keep up the good work. 

— William Parschalk 


Best Male 
Athlete 


Kyle Harrison 


Picking the top male athlete at a school 
with strong sports teams can be a tricky 
task. But when the captain of one of those 
teams wins his sport’s equivalent of the 
Heisman Trophy, the answer becomes 
more clear. 

Senior midfielder Kyle Harrison won 
the 2005 Tewaaraton Trophy, awarded to 
the top male lacrosse player in the coun- 
try. He also took home the Lt. Raymond J. 
Enners Award, given to the nation’s best 
Division I player, and won his second- 
straight McLaughlin Award for being the 
best midfielder in the country. He also led 
the Jays in goals (24), assists (20), points (44) 
and ground balls (67). He also chipped in 
two goals and three ground balls in Hop- 


kins’ victory over Duke in last spring’s 
national championship game. 

But Harrison’s list of awards and sta- 
tistics don’t fully convey Harrison’s abil- 
ity to dominate opposing defenses, and 
they don’t document the amount of clutch 
plays the midfielder from Baltimore pro- 
vided for the Jays. 

After completing one of the most im- 
pressive careers in Hopkins lacrosse’s long 
history, Harrison was selected first overall 
in the 2005 Major League Lacrosse draft. 
After a successful first season with the New 
Jersey Pride, expect Kyle Harrison to be the 
poster boy for one of the fastest-growing 
sports in America for years to come. 

— Jason Farber - 


Best New 
Tradition 


Hohday Lights 


It may seem rather depressing that 
Hopkins is so lacking in character that we 
need a committee to make up new tradi- 
tions, but at least this way you have some 
say in the matter. Looking around cam- 


- pus, the committee must have noticed all 


the reasons why students get depressed 
in the winter: impending exams, term pa- 
pers and cold weather, especially for all 
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This year's decision to set the campus aglow with holiday lights began a simple yet brilliant new tradition. 


those poor saps from the West Coast who 
figured they could tough it out without a 
proper winter coat. 

Christmas lights don’t solve any of 
those problems, but for some silly reason 
they do make them more palatable. You 
haven't done any reading all semester? 
Oh well, those lights sure are pretty. Your 
final paper is due tomorrow? Maybe you 
should go Christmas shopping instead. 
Or at least sit on M-level so you can still 
see the cheer from your self-imposed, 
espresso-fueled exile. 

However minor a change, the lights 
improved the attitudes of all but the most 
persistent Scrooges. Even crazed, sleepless 
students seemed a little less miserable, and 
those who weren’t studying anyway were 
slightly more carefree. Maybe next year 
Brody can stand outside the library and 
pass out hot apple cider and gingersnaps. 

— Amy Sheeran 


Best 
Off-campus 
Apartment 


The Northway 
3700 N Charles St. 


(410) 235-3700 


The Northway is known for its huge 
apartments at reasonable rates. Many 
of the apartments are so big that some 
students choose to split up doubles into 
triples and triples into quads. Its location 
just north of campus offers a nice balance 
of tranquility and proximity to the recre- 
ational facilities. The tiered design of the 
building provides great variety in room 
size/shape, several rooms with large bal- 
conies, as well as a view of Homewood 
Field on the western-facing side. 

The Northway is also one of the few 
buildings that offers practically unlimit- 
ed parking, with three options available. 
The first is to buy a spot in the multi-level 
garage at $80 per month. You can also 
obtain a free permit to park in the first- 
come-first-serve lot out front, or just uti- 
lize the somewhat endless street parking. 

Occasionally you'll have to deal with 
the overall disrepair that characterizes an 
older building. But no building is perfect, 
and the dedicated management staff has 
been working nonstop to make upgrades; 
any accommodations you request will 
likely be taken care of very quickly. 

Overall, the amenities offered, the un- 
dervalued rental costs and rapid repair 
services make the Northway the best 
choice for off-campus housing. 

— Brendan Schreiber 


Best Parking 
The “X-Lane” 


Scientists have long puzzled over the 
definition of a good parking spot. While 
some find proximity to the desired desti- 
nation to be critical, others feel a lack of 
metering and the ability to leave an au- 
tomobile unattended for long periods of 
time to be more vital still. 

Until recently in Charles Village, it has 
been hard to reconcile these two schools 
of thought in the form of a parking spot. 
That is: until the recent closure of the so- 
called Death Lane that once plagued the 
more pedestrian among us. Now, car- 
owning students can find their parking 
savior on the west side of Charles Street 
in the aforementioned ex-Lane. 

It’s ideal for students sans resident per- 
mits. No meters or restrictions means you 
can park indefinitely, and, because cam- 
pus and the Village’s stretch of stores on 
St. Paul Street are close by, these spots are 
in high demand and are hard to come by. 

Be on the lookout the next time you're 
driving up Charles towards the much- 
ballyhooed spots on University. Spot an 
open space? Think about your future as 
a parker. If you desire eternal happiness 
and world renown, slam on your brakes 
(without killing or maiming anybody), 
swerve left and bask in the pleasures of 
parking heaven. 

— Ben Kallman 
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Best Place to 
Procrastinate 


M-Level, MSE Library 


The University should wise up and 
replace those obtrusive display cases 
with air hockey tables because, let’s face 
it, M-Level might as well be our real Stu- 
dent Union. More often than any student 
would like to admit, many of us seek out 
M-Level for a fun time. 

M-Level is a conjunction of those 
wacky, hardcore study enthusiasts pre- 
paring to embark for the nether regions 
of MSE with the more relaxed members 
of the student body, trying to look busy 
without actually doing much work. Stu- 
dents often come to M-Level to find a 
friend or two to kill the time with, or to 
partake in everyone's favorite activity of 
people-watching, which makes this loca- 
tion a prime spot for some quality pro- 
crastination. 

Ideally situated in the center of campus, 
it is easy to reward yourself after every 
page of reading with a little trip to Café 
Q or an expedition to the Beach. Maybe 
you can browse the fiction titles near the 
entrance, or search for a movie to check 
out from A/V, located on A-Level. You 
have a lot of options, but just remember 
that every once in a while people actually 
go there to get work done, and you have 
to respect that. Psych. 

— William Parschalk 


Best Professor 


Lawrence Aronhime 
ngineering Schoo 


Winner of the 2005 Whiting School of 
Engineering Teaching Award last year 
and one of the few professors to have his 
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Students love Professor Aronhime's classes. 
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own Facebook group called “Aronhime 
Syndrome: It’s a Good Thing!”, Professor 
Lawrence Aronhime seems to be the nat- 
ural choice for best professor. 

Once a Hopkins undergraduate him- 
self, he now teaches Introduction to Busi- 
ness. With his humor, experience and 
enthusiasm, Aronhime manages to be 
engaging in a lecture class with over 100 
students. And he is one of the few profes- 
sors who don’t intimidate their students. 
Aronhime has proved to be very acces- 
sible outside of class, as he has formed 
friendships with students that have lasted 
past their undergraduate years and well 
into their professional careers. 

In the ACE guide, one student men- 
tioned, “Even though I took [Introduction 
to Business] last semester, I am still expe- 
riencing withdrawal symptoms.” When 
students ask peers for advice on which 
class to take, Aronhime’s classes are rec- 
ommended nearly every time — this may 
explain why registering for one of his 
classes is so difficult. 

On _ Ratemyprofessor.com, students 
only sing praise for Aronhime. Comments 
include, “He the man,” “down-to-earth” 
and “best lecturer in the school.” 

— Nina Keyvan 


Best Reason to 
Stay at JHU 


You won't find better 


If you're thiking about transferring, re- 
consider because going somewhere else 
isn’t going to make it any better. 

I've spent two Christmas breaks at 
home with my high school friends who 
are at various colleges around the coun- 
try, and do you know what they told me? 
They are just as stressed out, miserable 
and bored as my Hopkins friends. 

Think about it this way: Every school 
has its various up-sides and down-sides. 
Hopkins has a gorgeous campus, but ter- 
rible food. Our weather is relatively mild, 
but Baltimore as a city could be a lot bet- 
ter. ait 
The up-side of staying at Hopkins is 
that while it may not be i ee now, it 

et better, and it will. 
one Commons will be ready in the 
fall, Sodexho is on its way out and the ad- 
ministration is working hard to beef up 
security (even if it is causing tuition to 
coe same cannot be said of other 
schools, however. At many of our peer 
universities, students are complacent and 
satisfied enough not to complain about 
ing issues. 

Se at Hopkins, we have voiced 
our unhappiness enough that the admin- 
istration has taken action. 

—Sammy Rose Saltzman 











Best Smoking 
Spot 


Breezeway on MSE patio 


There are little ashtrays outside of 
practically every building on campus, as 
well as an abundant supply of benches 
for one to sit on and puff away. But just 
because there are many places to smoke 
on campus doesn’t mean that all of them 
are always appropriate for the situation 
at hand. Which brings me to my favorite 
spot. If you exit the library on the right 
side (when you're facing MSEL from the 
quad) you'll find a little row of benches 
complete with ashtrays and a roof over 
your head. The spot is perfect for a rainy 
Baltimore day when you’re taking a much- 
needed study break. And on a cold day, 
with coffee in hand, it can really be quite 
a perfect moment. 

I must make an honorable mention 
for this category, because I know that an- 
other favorite (and rightfully so) spot to 
have a cigarette is on top of the vents next 
to Wolman Hall. When you’re facing the 
building on the left side there is a little 
wall surrounding vents, from the laundry 
room I suppose. On a cold, non-rainy or 
snowy day the hot air coming up from un- 
der your feet is really quite enjoyable. Not 
to mention the ancient cave paintings. 

—Sammy Rose Saltzman 


Best 
Stereotype 


The “Hopkins Jerk 5 


JOHN BERGGREN/NEWS-LETTER 
M-Level is a great spot for procrastinating, thanks to its easy access to computers and fellow students. 


Sometimes it seems like Hopkins is 
built on stereotypes. Think about the 
ones you encountered through fellow 
students during your first days here: D- 
Level is for hardcore geeks. Premeds are 
all cutthroats. Having fun means sitting 
alone in your dorm, wearing your fingers 
to a pulp playing World of Warcraft. The 
people are intense, the food is bad and 
if you were looking for a fun-filled cam- 
pus experience, say, strumming a guitar 
and finding yourself — well, maybe you 
should’ve gone to Oberlin. 

But the best Hopkins stereotype is the 
one that encompasses all of these subcat- 
egories at this institution and isn’t limited 
to pre-meds, which is: The Hopkins Jerk. 

New York Magazine summed it up the 
best: “Hopkins has a knack for produc- 
ing a singular sort of character — one in 
which the DNA of the computer jock has 
been gene-spliced with that of the arro- 
gant med student — and it’s an ugly hy- 
brid.” 

This hybrid has been called a ‘Throat 
before, but maybe the more general Jerk 
works better. For one thing, a Hopkins Jerk 
really isn’t that smart — he just thinks he 
is (the Jerk, of course, could apply to both 
genders, but allow me the luxury of the 
masculine pronoun for now). In a lecture 
class of 60 or more students, he will man- 
age to have a one-on-one conversation 
with the professor in which the words 
“my thesis” or “Hegelian dialectic” will 
come up at least once. 

The Hopkins Jerk probably pops his 
collar — or else hates on collar-popping 
in a self-satisfied, obnoxious way. He also 
most likely spends a lot of time bragging 
about one area of esoteric knowledge — 
an area, like military warcraft, that would 
be considered ridiculous everywhere but 
Hopkins. 

Why? Because the Hopkins Jerk prob- 
ably has a cadre of people who agree with 
him. He's arrogant and he’s faux-intellec- 
tual — he is the Hopkins Jerk. 

— Xiao-bo Yuan 
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